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THE BELGIAN MISSION IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Leopold made him consul of the Congo 
-Free State in 1904, and in 1905, its consul- 


gian Mission to Minneapolis, The 

Northwestern Miller was greatly 
honored by the presence of these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in its office, the occa- 
sion being a breakfast given them by the 
editor of this journal in the Club Room 
of the establishment, just previous to their 
departure for the Pacific Coast. 

The members of the Mission present 
were Baron Moncheur, its head, General 
Leclercq, Major Osterrieth, Count d’Ursel, 
Captain King, U. S. A., military attaché, 
Mr. Hugh Gibson, of the State Depart- 
ment, in charge of the mission, and Mr. 
James Gustavus Whiteley, Belgian Consul 
at Baltimore. Bishop Theodore Payne 
Thurston, Mr. James F. Bell and the staff 
Mg Northwestern Miller completed the 

arty, 

It may interest readers of The, North- 
western Miller to learn something concern- 
ing the members of the Belgian Mission 
how making a tour of the West, with the 
object of expressing the gratitude of their 
king and countrymen to the American 
yo for the aid and sympathy extended 
to Belgium in its time of sore need, and 
also to encourage closer and more friendly 
future relations between the two countries, 

Baron Ludovie Moncheur, head of the 
mission, is about sixty years old. He is 
— 
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Dita s the recent visit of the Bel- 


chief of the Political Bureau of the Bel- 
gian Foreign Office, at Havre, the present 
seat of the Belgian government. He was 
for eight years the Belgian minister to 
Washington. This office he relinquished in 
1909. Previously Baron Moncheur was 
minister to Mexico, where he was married 
to Miss Clayton, daughter of General 
Powell Clayton, then the United States 
minister to Mexico. When the war began 
he occupied the post of minister to Con- 
stantinople. 

General Leclercq is a well-known Bel- 
gian cavalry officer of the Second Guides 
Regiment, and at one time commanded the 
First Cavalry Division. Major Osterrieth 
is an officer of the First Guides Regiment. 
For a long time he was military attaché of 
the Belgian legation at Petrograd. Count 
Louis d’Ursel is first cousin to Duke 
d@’Ursel, who, although more than forty 
years old, enlisted in the Belgian army as 
a private. Count d’Ursel was secretary of 
legation at Teheran. When the war began 
he followed the example of his relative, 
and became a private in the Belgian army, 
in which he is now a lieutenant. 

Hugh Gibson, who represents the State 
department, and is in charge of the mis- 
sion, is a very distinguished young Ameri- 
can diplomat. He was secretary of lega- 
tion at Brussels during the ministry of 


Brand Whitlock, and was in Belgium when 
the war began, serving his country in a 
most effective manner. Mr. Gibson on sev- 
eral occasions carried important state 
papers through the lines, being often un- 
der fire. It was he who, during the illness 
of Minister Whitlock, went to the German 
governor of Belgium and pled so earnestly 
in behalf of Edith Cavell, prolonging his 
exertions all night in a fruitless effort to 
secure even.a stay of execution. The nurse 
was murdered only a few hours after he 
left headquarters exhausted with his long 
and arduous efforts to save her. Mr. Gib- 
son’s graphic report of this tragedy, trans- 
mitted to Ambassador Page, in London, 
awoke the world to the brutality of this 
inexcusable military murder, and aroused 
the indignation of all civilization. 

From Belgium Mr. Gibson was trans- 
ferred to London, where he became one of 
Ambassador Page’s assistants. Subsequent- 
ly he was selected to accompany Mr. Bal- 
four and the British mission to this coun- 
try, and served in this connection while the 
mission remained in America. He is now 
attached to the State department in Wash- 
ington in an important capacity, and is 
temporarily assigned to his present duty. 

Mr. James Gustavus Whiteley, of Balti- 
more, is a writer who has always taken a 
keen interest in Belgian affairs. King 


general. He was knighted by the King 
of Belgium in 1909, becoming Chevalier 
de Ordre de la Couronne. When Baron 
Moncheur was Belgian minister to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Whiteley was of great service 
to him. Since the war began he has been 
much interested in Belgian relief work in 
connection with the Belgian Relief Fund, 
organized by Mr. E. Havenith, the prede- 
cessor of the present Belgian minister, 
Baron E. de Cartier de Marchienne, and 
also the Cardinal Mercier fund. He was 
appointed Belgian consul last December, 
and is connected with the Belgian legation. 
Captain Cook, U. S. A., military attaché 
of the mission, is an officer of the Ameri- 
can coast artillery. 

On several occasions during the visit of 
the Mission to Minneapolis, on the evening 
of July fourth and the morning of the 
fifth, Baron Moncheur took occasion to 
refer in his public speeches to the Millers’ 
Belgian Relief Movement, which, he was 
kind enough to say, was not only the first 
but one of the foremost efforts made to 
relieve the distress of the non-combatant 
population of Belgium, and in eloquent 
terms he thanked the millers for their 
generosity. 

After breakfast was served, the party 
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left for the train, but was detained at the 
entrance to The Northwestern Miller office. 
by an unexpected popular demonstration, 
not on the programme. Military guards 
were stationed in front of the building and 
a detail of police kept the street traffic in 
order. A large concourse of enthusiastic 
people assembled to applaud the departing 
visitors and bid them farewell and they 
held an impromptu reception in the crowd- 
ed street beneath the ‘large Belgian flag 
which hung from the topmost window of 
the building, which they very greatly en- 
joyed. 

The picture shown herewith is published 
through the courtesy of the Minneapolis 
Daily News, which kindly permits its 
reproduction herein. It was taken as the 
party was leaving the office. The three 
men in the foreground, standing -uncov- 
ered, are, from left to right, Baron Mon- 
cheur, the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller and Mr, Gibson. By the door-post 
on the left, on the first step, is General 
Leclercq. On the second step, to the right, 
is Major Osterrieth, on the third step of 
the doorway, from left to right, are Mr. 
Whiteley, Count d’Ursel, Mr. Bell and 
Captain Cook. The little girls in uniform 
standing at the right are part of a detach- 
ment of the Girl Scouts, who came to 
salute the Mission. 





Non-Delivery Excused 

When a contract for a sale of grain 
contemplates delivery from a definite crop, 
as distinguished from the ordinary agree- 
ment for sale of grain without regard to 
the source of production, failure of the 
crop will excuse the seller’s failure to de- 
liver, according to a late holding of the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals, in the case 
of St. Joseph Hay & Feed Co. vs. Brew- 
ster. 

Defendant, a farmer, entered into a 
written contract to sell plaintiff 3,000 bus 
No. 2 red wheat at $1 bu, f.o.b. his station. 
It is to be inferred that he would have 
been liable for non-delivery had the con- 
tract contained no further provision. But 
the agreement provided: “If there should 
be five hundred bushels over or under, this 
is to be taken on the same basis.” This 
clause is held by the court to have so far 
indicated a mutual understanding that the 
wheat was to be furnished out of a definite 
crop then growing as to entitle defendant 
to prove a verbal understanding between 
the parties that the wheat was to be so fur- 
nished, and to show that through weather 
conditions there was no production of the 
minimum contract quantity and no wheat 
of the grade called for by the agreement. 

The decision does not contravene the 
well-established rule that an unqualified 
contract to deliver staple commodities is 
not excused by destruction of the goods 
out of which the seller expected to make 
delivery, in the absence of a saving clause 
in his favor. It merely declares that 
where a contract of sale is made with a 
mutual view to supply from a particular 
source, destruction of the supply by an 
act of God exonerates the seller from lia- 
bility for consequent inability to deliver. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Minneapolis Feed Prices 
The following table gives an average 
of the current asking prices of various 
feedingstuffs in Minneapolis, car lots, 
with a comparison for the same time a 


year ago: 
In sacks— 1917 1916 
yn ae ree $30.00 $17.50 
Standard middlings «........ 40.00 19.00 
Flour middlings ............ 46.50 23.25 
ROM GOOG  cideises cnc csescciess 52.00 25.75 
Rye middlings .......-..... 40.00 20.50 
Linseed oil meal ............ 47.00 30.50 
In, bulk— 
Cracked corn .......+.-+s0+5 63.00 29.50 
Ground feed ........--+eee08 59.00 29.00 


14.00 9.50 


Mill screenings ........+..++. 
21.50 11.50 


Elevator screenings ......... 
MINNEAPOLIS SHIPMENTS 
The following table shows the ship- 
ments of feedingstuffs from Minneapolis 
by months during the last three crop 
years: 


Tons——_—_, 
1915-16 1914-15 


, eee ae 65,919 44,546 64,871 
September ...... 65,671 68,845 65.594 
October ........ 63,848 73,772 56,740 
November ...... 64,070 68,856 48,783 
December ...... 47,748 71,294 53,957 
January ........ 44,495 63,998 62,475 
February ....... 50,679 56,835 58,718 
) eee 74,858 68,287 51,187 
ME bbs cccebs oe 76,473 56,044 41,448 
Saar 77,799 48,713 40,905 
MEL. pair cocceesy 56,583 46,616 39,627 


42,835 
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TRYING YEAR FOR FEED DEALERS 





Crop Year Has Produced Many Problems—Curtailed Output, Uncertainty 
as to Prices, and Transportation Difficulties — Stocks Now Very Light 
—Feed Jobbers an Essential Adjunct to Flour Milling Industry— 
Extensive Sales Organizations To Dispose of Mills’ By-Product 


A Minneapolis feed jobber recently re- 
marked that no matter what the future 
might develop, the--experience gained 
within the past year should put the job- 
ber in a position to cope readily with any 
situation. It is doubtful if any other 
crop year ever brought forth so many try- 
ing situations. What with car shortages, 
railroad embargoes, curtailed production, 
and unexpected declines and advances, 
the year has kept the merchandiser of 
millfeed guessing all the time. 

At no time during the year was the 
jobber able to make a great deal of 
money. In the first place, prices were so 
far above normal that few dealers cared 
to buy heavily in advance, and conse- 


quently, when the unexpected advances 


occurred, they had little to sell. 
PRICES KEEP JUMPING 


The crop year opened with wheat fu- 
tures commanding practically the same 
price as spot, and flour buying restricted. 
Some dealers figured that when the mills 
got to operating heavily on new wheat, 
feed prices would decline. Acting on 
this theory, one small jobber sold bran 
heavily for future delivery at several dol- 
lars a ton under spot. Instead of de- 
clining, however, the market steadily ad- 
vanced. When the time came for making 
deliveries against these sales, the jobber 
found himself unable to meet his obliga- 
tions. It was estimated at the time that 
he had. sold short 8,000 to 10,000 tons. 


* The people to whom he had sold had in 


turn resold, and in order to protect them- 
selves they had to go into the market and 
make fresh purchases. This caused a 
runaway market, and prices jumped $4 
@5 ton. 

This was only a prelude, however. It 
was felt then that prices could not very 
well work any higher, and other dealers 
essayed to sell short at the then existing 
high levels. History repeated itself. 
Prices continued to advance, and short 
sellers again came to grief. This, natu- 
rally, kept the market at high tension, 
and for a long time few dared to buy 
more than they actually required from 
month to month. 


CAR SHORTAGE MAKES TROUBLE 


The high prices were due primarily, of 
course, to comparatively small crops and 
the heavy export demand. Flour buyers 
were not used to paying such prices at 
the beginning of the crop year. Conse- 
quently, they bought only as needed, with 
the result that the production of millfeed 
was kept much below normal. Then, 
when values began to mount rapidly and 
the trade needed flour, the freight con- 
gestion in the East developed, and mills 
were unable to run anywhere near full 
capacity because of the scarcity of cars. 
This situation lasted throughout the en- 
tire winter and well into the spring. 

All this kept the production of millfeed 
down below consumptive requirements, 
and as the winter advanced and the heavy 
consumptive period arrived, there were 
no surplus stocks to speak of to fall back 
on. The result has been that hitherto un- 
heard-of prices have been paid through- 
out this year for all grades of feed. 

In the early spring the supply situation 
throughout the entire country was report- 
ed to be critical. Dealers everywhere 
were said to have disposed of a 
all the feed they had on hand. On ac- 
count of the light operation of winter 
wheat mills, Minneapolis jobbers were 
shipping feed into Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and other winter wheat states. 
The South and Southeast were alsosbuy- 
ing heavy feed in the Northwest. 

The car shortage brought a great many 
trials in its wake for feed shippers in the 
Northwest. They had coniehlooabie feed 
sold to eastern buyers, but cars for east- 
ern loading were not available. The east- 
ern buyers felt that the northwestern 
shippers were not living up to the terms 
of their contracts. As a matter of fact, 
however, shippers were going to all kinds 


of expense to get cars, with varying re- 
sults. It was almost the beginning of 
June before shippers could all the 
eastern equipment they needed. 


PRICES KEEP RISING 


There have been short periods in which 
there were price recessions, but on the 
whole the trend throughout the crop year 
has been steadily upward. Last y Priel 
bran and standard middlings sold at 
$20.50@22 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Early in April they were quot- 
ed at $36@37, and as high as $88@39 was 
paid for immediate shipment. At that 
time some interior northwestern mills, 
anticipating a break, were quoting May 
shipment at $82@34, 

y June 1, prices had dropped to $22.50 
@24 on bran and $29.50@32 on standard 
middlings. Shortly thereafter a stronger 
passin. set in, and bran is now worth 
around $30 ton, Minneapolis, and stand- 
ard middlings $40. This is believed to be 
the first time in many years that the 
prices of bran and standard middlings 
have been so far apart. 

For several weeks past, because of the 
exceptionally high flour prices and the 
expectancy of government regulation of 
some kind, flour-buying has been very 
light. Many mills are idle in the North- 
west, and also throughout the Southwest 
and middle states. The production of 
millfeed at present is thus far below 
normal. At Minneapolis it is less than 
half of what it ordinarily is at this time. 


STOCKS ABNORMALLY LIGHT 


It is believed that seldom, if ever, have 
millfeed stocks been so light at this time 
of year. Dealers everywhere have dis- 
posed of their holdings, and, on account 
of the continued abnormally high price 
of corn, millfeed is badly wanted. The 
demand far exceeds the supply, and prices 


- are steadily advancing. 


The situation at present is very tight, 
but this is only natural, as a similar con- 
dition is usually seen in July or August. 
Middlings of all kinds are wanted for 
pig feeding. Millers claim that they are 
not making enough middlings and po. dog 
now to supply their own mixed-car trade. 
What little standard middlings are avail- 
able for quick shipment are in strong 
hands, and it is practically impossible to 
buy flour middlings or red dog. Rye mid- 
dlings have been practically unobtainable 
for some time past. They are quoted 


nominally at $40 ton, in 100-lb sacks, © 


f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Kansas City millers have recently been 
very active in Minneapolis. They took 
practically all the red dog they could find 
for sale. They are now inquiring for 
flour middlings, and bid fancy prices, but 
are unable to get any. Consequently, 
they are turning to standard middlings. 
Kansas mills, however, will soon be grind- 
ing new wheat, and this situation should 
not last long. 

Of all the commodities dealt in, it is 
said that none is more sensitive than mill- 
feed to the law of supply and demand. 
That explains the wide and violent fluc- 
tuations in values that are so frequently 
seen. When the production is heavy, 
prices drop; when the production falls off, 
prices immediately advance. 

In ordinary years the heaviest produc- 
tion of millfeed comes at a time when 
the consumption is the lightest. This is 
at the beginning of the crop year. Mills 
are getting all the wheat they need, and 
are running close to maximum capacity. 
At the same time, farmers have lots of 
rough feed on hand for their live stock, 
and buy little millfeed. Prices, conse- 
quently, about that time usually touch the 
low point. 


HOW THE FEED JOBBER HELPS THE MILLER 
The sales forces of the big milling com- 


- panies throughout the country centralize 


their efforts on the flour market. The 
by-product, millfeed, is a secondary con- 
sideration. The more flour they sell, the 
more millfeed there is to dispose of. If 
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there were no well-organized method of 
distributing the immense quantities of 
millfeed produced, it would have to be 
sacrificed, since the mills could not store 
it.: The cheaper the mill sells a by- 


’ product, the more it has to ask for jt, 


flour, and vice versa. 

It is asserted that the government, jn 
planning to reduce the cost of necessities 
will eliminate the middlemen as muc}, ,. 
possible, on the theory that the fewe; 


‘hands a commodity passes through on the 
way. from the producer to the consumer, ° 


the cheaper it can be sold. Such a plan 
if applied to the millfeed trade, micht 
pears disastrous, for where there is one 

uyer of millfeed, there are thousand, of 
consumers of flour. 

The millfeed jobber is in the market 
most of the year, and contracts for the 
surplus that the miller cannot dispose gf 
direct. He takes delivery of this wien- 
ever the miller is prepared to deliver, nq 
merchandises it to the best advantage 
throughout the country. Many jobbers 
are satisfied to do business on ‘a 25.0 5(¢ 
ton margin of ss Of coursé there are 
times when a bigger profit is made, {o|- 
lowing a fortunate purchase. At oiher 
times, however, and this has frequently 
been seen in Minneapolis, jobbers have 
lost considerable money on their con- 
tracts. 

If feed is delivered to a jobber ata 
time when there is little demand, and he 
has not resold the feed for that specific 
delivery, he ordinarily routes the ship- 
ment to a junction point adjacent to the 
territory or market where he believes he 
can most easily dispose of it, and arranges 
to have it-stored there if it is not sold 
while in transit. Since the East is by far 
the biggest consumer of millfee, the 
more prominent storage points are locat- 
ed around eastern lake ports. 


EXTENSIVE SALES ORGANIZATIONS 


Some of the larger millfeed jobbers 
have built up elaborate sales organiza- 
tions. They have salesmen on the road, 
and selling connections in the various cen- 
ters of distribution. In addition, they 


have extensive lists of smaller buyers, to 
whom they send out quotations regularly, 
sometimes several times weekly, and thus 
do business under a heavy overhea< ex- 
pense. Many small dealers throughout 


the country are unable to buy straight 
cars of one kind of feed. To accommo- 
date this class of trade, some jobbers 
maintain warehouses where they carry 
large stocks of all kinds of feed, and ship 
in mixed cars. 

The jobber is an essential medium of 
distribution for the by-product of flour 
milling, and to eliminate him would prob- 
ably result in advancing the price of flour. 
The miller would have to build up an 
additional sales organization to <ispose 
of his surplus by-product, and this would 
cost him very much more than the pres- 
ent method. That the existing sales forces 


of the mills do not pay much attention to 
millfeed is shown by the statement of the 
Iowa manager of one of the largest north- 
western milling concerns, that he ha« not, 


in his important territory, in the last 
three years, sold a single straight car of 
feed to his trade. 

RECORD CORN PRICES 


Corn within the last few days has sold 


at a record high point in Chicago. .\ feed 
salesman seme visited a number of 
towns in southern Minnesota and north- 
ern Iowa, and found corn being shipped 
there and sold at around $1.70 bu. These 
towns are ordinarily corn-shipping 


points. This year they are bringing corn 
in. Feeders as a rule are willing to pay 
these high prices, for the reason that they 
have been and are still getting abnormal- 
ly high prices for their live stock, and can 
afford to feed liberally. 


LINSEED OIL CAKE AND MEA! 
Prices on linseed oil meal early in June 


dropped to about $42 ton, Minneapolis, 
due to the fact that there was no export 
demand for oil cake, and domestic mar- 
kets were unable to absorb the output of 


the linseed mills. Within the last two or 
three weeks, however, exporters on the 
Atlantic seaboard have again come into 
the market for cake, with the result that 
oil meal prices have advanced. ‘They are 
now very firm on the basis of *47 to 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Roserat T. Beatty. 
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“My idea about tellin’ the President how to run 
piste war,” said Old Ded Fetchit, of the Fish 


Mills, “is that ef I'd knowed 
more about it than he does, 
these United States would’ve 
unted ‘me out an’ give me 








MARKING TIME 

Until Congress passes the food control 
bill, the milling industry can do nothing 
to relieve the constantly increasing short- 
age of flour in the great consuming mar- 
kets of the country. Millers are unable 
to buy wheat freely unless they have 
some assurance that the price they pay 


for it will not be in excess of the 

price made by the Food Administration, 
assuming that it will fix a price; the 
Food Administration cannot announce its 


policy in more than a tentative way, until 


‘its powers of control are clearly defined 


by Congress; hence the entire programme 


of grain-handling and flour-making is now 
held up, pending action by Congress. 

If subsequent - disaster follows this 
forced inaction, such as a sudden panic 
among consumers, leading to much higher 


prices for flour and consequent bread 
riots in the congested districts, the re- 
sponsibility will rest, not with the grain 
men and millers, but with Congress, and 
especially with such obstructionists as 
Senator Reed, of Missouri. The millers 
have been insistent in pointing out the 
grave dangers of the situation to the 
prospective Food Administrator, but his 
wheat executive, Mr. Barnes, is not dis- 
posed to regard it as serious, and no defi- 
nite assurance as to the future policy in 
regard to fixing the price of wheat is 
obtainable from. him. 


Meantime, millers generally are op- 
erating most comservatively ; some df them 
have practically liquidated their business, 
this being the only thing to do under 
existing circumstances. Fortunately, the 
hoarding process which went on among 


consumers previous to the period of cur- 
tailed production gave larger stocks than 
usual, and the pinch has not yet become 
acute. ‘lhe practical withdrawal from the 
market of the allies and the neutrals, as 
well as (lic millers, has served automatic- 
ally to | ring the price of old and new 
wheat nearer to a level, thus placing mill- 
ers with stocks of wheat on hand on a far 
safer basis than they were a few weeks 
ago. : 
The milling trade finds marking time a 
tedious process; it is eager to perform its 
service to the country and its allies under 
direction of the F Administration and 


accordiny to the plans submitted by the 
United states Millers’ Committee a 
pointed iy Mr. Hoover; the sooner 


wheels a permitted to go round, the bet- 
ter pleascd the millers will be, and the 
better and safer it will be for the country 
and those dependent upon it for their 
daily bread. 

It is to be hoped that the food control 
bill will he passed this week, but no one 
can foresee what complications may arise 
in the Senate, which is now considerin 
the legislation, Hi deferred mak 
the heart sick: the failure to enact this 
bill is cx rtainly’ making the milling trade 
Sick, and unless the suspense is soon re- 
lieved, the eastern consumint centers, as 
Well as the allies, may find es in 
& Very dangerous position for lack of 
flour. Ii so, as already stated, Congress 
alone will be responsible. 


NONE FOR PUERTO RICO 

Noticing that there was some talk in 
this country about substituting for white 
flour that made of whole wheat, or one 
containing a much larger percentage of 
bran and middlings than usual, the Food 
Commission of Puerto Rico, realizing that 
one of the greatest difficulties there, as in 
all tropical countries, was to prevent in- 


testinal irritation, recently passed the fol-: 


lowing resolution: 

“After careful consideration and dis- 
cussion, in which the chief sanitary offi- 
cer, Dr. Lippitt, took part, the Food 
Commission is of the opinion that the 
importation of flour into Island should 
be watched with great care, so as to pre- 
vent the introduction of flour containing 
any of the hrs:: or coarser properties of 
wheat. Asy ~ *»_> in the food imported 
into the Islan@ which would have a tend- 
ency to increase intestinal irritation 
should be avoided.” 

The eminent Branny McCann, the ex- 
eminent Dr. Wiley, and the would-be 
eminent Carl Schurz Vrooman, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, should take 
notice of this significant action on the 
part of a people who know what kind of 
flour is good for them, and who cannot 
be fooled by faddists. ‘ 





VOLUNTARY CENSORSHIP 

The Northwestern Miller feels that 
some explanation is due-its readers for 
not giving them, in detail, full particulars 
of the tentative plans which have been 
submitted to Mr. Hoover by the United 
States Millers’ Committee as a result of 
its recent deliberations in Washington. 

It is hardly necessary to say that it has 
in its possession, and has had ever since 
they were prepared, complete and accu- 
rate copies of all the documents written 
and submitted by the committee; that, 
furthermore, it has, and has had, in its 
possession all the information that there 
was concerning these details. The North- 

rn Miller was not bound by any 
promise to withhold any or all of these 
particulars. It is proud to say that a 
pledge not to print prematurely such ten- 
tative pro s was not considered nec- 
essary. ot in vain was its sense of 
honor relied upon to refrain from embar- 
rassing those who were laboring in behalf 
of the trade, by making public, in ad- 
vance of authorization, their deliberations 
and tentative conclusions regarding the 
administration of the industry. 

Knowing that both the Food Adminis- 
tration and the committee desired that, 
until the millers’ proposals were duly 
considered and approved, they should not 
be promulgated publicly, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, although in full possession of 
all the facts ab initio, refrained from pub- 
lishing anything on the subject without 
the consent and authorization of _ those 
charged with the conduct of these delicate 
negotiations, so important to the inter- 
ests of the public and the welfare of the 
trade, might so easily be embar- 
rassed by premature publicity. 

In consistently following this policy, 


iy snd Eeewingty, placed shove all consia- 
. ve all consid- 
erations of a enterprise and the 
cheap, transitory prestige of being first 
to publish the news, real or alleged, that 
of the well-being of the country and the 
true interests of the milling industry. 
Perhaps this is poor trade journalism, 
but at least it is sound principle, and, 
whether or not it appeals to readers, 
anxious to get news, whether correct and 
authorized or tentative and surreptitious- 
ly obtained, it will continue to be the policy 
of this publication. 





UNDER FIRE 

American business men, secure in their 
offices, seldom experience any excitement 
in their vicinity more thrilling than the 
spectacle of -an automobile accident or a 
lively thunderstorm; they can hardly 
imagine, therefore, the sensation pro- 
duced by suddenly discovering themselves 
and their establishments under direct fire 
from the guns of an enemy. Perhaps the 
account herewith given of a recent attack 
upon the city of London by German air- 
planes will enable them to realize the nov- 
elty of such a situation. 

Lhe London office of The Northwestern 
Miller is at 59 Mark Lane, the force con- 
sisting of Mr. C. F. G. Raikes, the ~~ 
pean manager, and Miss Broekman, hi 
capable assistant, who has been identified 
with the office for many years. Fortunate- 
ly both of them escaped the attack safely, 
but as the context shows, they were in 
great danger of being struck. 

In a letter recently received, Mr. Raikes 
gives this description of the incident: 

“Since last writing, this office has ex- 
perienced considerable excitement, as it 
was in the midst of an air raid which was 
made by German aéroplanes on this part 
of the city. As we are on the top floor of 
the building and only had a slender tile 
roof between us and the bombs which were 
falling, it was not altogether a pleasant 
experience. . 

“On the previous day, a British airship 
had been maneuvering just over our build- 
ing, and we watched it from our windows. 
On this day, I was dictating letters to Miss 


Broekman when we heard a peculiar buz- - 


zing noise, and I said to her: ‘Here’s our 
old friend the airship again,’ and went to 
the window to see it. 

“Suddenly we heard some explosions, 
and soon realized that an air raid was on. 
Miss Broekman and I made up our minds 
that the office was no place to remain in, 
and legged it for all we were worth down 
the stairs to the ground floor. We found 
that all the people on the upper floors were 
doing likewise, and while we were going 
down, we heard some terrific explosions 
quite close to us. 

“When we got downstairs, we found 
practically all of the tenants of the build- 
ing assembled there, and we waited until 
the noise of the gun-fire and exploding 
bombs had ceased. I then went out on the 
street to see what damage had been done. 

“Quite close to our office, two buildings 
had been blown to pieces, and a number of 
people had been killed or injured. You 
can imagine the excitement prevailing. 
The air was still full of dust, and the 
clanging of the bells of the fire-brigade 
and the ambulances added to the tumult. 

“The most remarkable thing about the 
whole affair was the speed with which order 
was restored. In a very short time things 
were going on as usual, and except for the 
crowd which had assembled to see the 
damage, there was nothing unusual to wit- 
ness. The calmness of the people during 
the raid was wonderful. I did not see a 
single man or woman who showed any 
signs of egress In fact, every one seemed 
to take the incident as a matter of course, 
and an hour later all the places of business 
in the district were carrying on as if 
nothing had hap , 

“We did not actually see any of the 
aéroplanes, but could hear them, and we 
did hear them for several minutes before 
any explosions or gun-fire took place. The 
sound was quite different from that of our 
own aéroplanes, ething like the throb 
of a Zeppelin. When we first heard the 
noise, Miss Broekman thought it was a 
plumber’s blow-pipe being used some- 
where in the building. 

“I suppose we must expect some more 
raids of this kind, as by now I think the 
Hun realizes that he does not stand much 
of a chance of success with the much- 





- vaunted Zeppelins, two of which have been 


brought down during the week, and in 
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future will his on being able to 
do some a a aye azroplanss. 

“The sad feature of this raid is the large 
loss of life which has occurred among 
women and children, especially 
A bomb was dropped on a school and killed 
and injured a lar small 
children. No military damage whatever 
was done, and, as far as I know, not a 
single soldier was killed. In fact, the only 
man in uniform who was killed was a po- 
liceman, yet the German official report 
states that their airmen successfully 
bombed the ‘fortress of London.’ We are 
certainly living in weird times.” 


FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED 


Several weeks ago, before this nation 
became engaged in the war as an actual 
belligerent, The Northwestern Miller took 
occasion to warn millers against being 
swept away from their moorings by the 
newspaper headlines carrying the infer- 
ence that all of the industries of the coun-~ 
try were to be blown up by bombs over- 
night. There was, at that time, apparent 
danger of an actual ic among manu- 
facturers, including millers, although the 
period since then has fully demonstrated 
the comparative absence of material 
danger. 

Today, however, the situation is essen- 
tially different. We are now actually en- 
gaged in war, and every day brings new 
proof of the fact that misguided subjects 
of or sympathizers with Germany are 
either actively or potentially disposed to 
accomplish whatever mischief they can. 
So far, the damage actually done is not 
great, but events show a tendency toward 
greater oper 4 where opportunity pre- 
sents itself and safeguards are neglected. 

Because of the present great interest in 
the food supply question, the attention 
of these more or less amateur spies and 
traitors has recently been actively direct- 
ed toward milling properties and in 
storage elevators. Ts a number of in- 
stances fires have been proved to have 
been of incendiary origin, and accom- 
panying circumstances have clearly sug- 
gested the work of alien enemies. 

Of equal importance are recent discov- 
eries in one western state of an appar- 
ently organized movement to accomplish 
damage to flour mills. Diagrams, sketches 
and photographs of flour mills have been 
found in the possession of arrested sus- 
pects, and, in at least one instance, men 
were actually caught in mills with cam- 
eras, pictures and diagrams in their 
hands. While there is, so far, nothing to 
show that these activities are nationally 
organized, it is entirely clear that they 
represent more than individual acts and 
intentions. In any event, knowledge of 
them counsels care. 

The Northwestern Miller is acquainted 
with the. relatively large number of re- 
ports received by mill mutual insurance 
companies of mischief or attempted mis- 
chief in and about the properties of their 
flour mill risks, and a recent issue of this 
publication presented the text of a circu- 
lar letter or warning issued by the Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co. is letter, 
while taking a conservative view of the 
situation, urged that millers exercise ev- 
ery safeguard, and arrange to protect 
their properties as fully and completely 
as practicable. ; 

This is clearly what every miller should 
do. The employment of another watch- 
man or two, and the | so lighting of 
the mill property and surroundings at 
night, are small items of expense as com- 
pared. with the hazard involved through 
failure to take reasonable measures of 
precaution. It should be kept in mind 
that to all normal risks of fire and ex- 
plosion ordinarily guarded against, an- 
other and a very great one has been add- 
ed, and any miller who does not recognize 
this and increase his measures of safety 
in keeping with the increased hazard is 
merely inviting danger. 

The country just now needs all of its 
flour mills and all of its grain ‘storage 
facilities. Ordinarily, a few mills more 
or less do not much matter; but now the 
mills are required for the feeding of the 
world and, especially considering the dif- 
= and high cost of new construction, 
no mill can well be spared. It is an act, 
therefore, not alone of self-interest, but 
of practical patriotism, to take all rea- 
sonable and proper measures to safeguard 
every property connected with grain- 
handling; grain storage and milling,— 





~most particularly milling. 
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NO WHEAT PRICE FIXING 


Food Administration Denies Rumors as to 
Maximum Price—Export Price Must Be 
Maintained—Food Bill Still Held Up 

Wasurneton, D. C., July 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Public Information de- 
—t of the Food Administration has 

ed the following statement: “Infor- 
mation from Kansas and other western 
states in the wheat-growing section is to 
the effect that credence is being ~~ to 
a rt that an arbitrary price is to be 
fixed on wheat for the 1917 crop, and 
that this price is to be less than $2 per bu. 

“In response to an inquiry for definite 
information, Herbert Hoover today made 
this terse statement: 

“It is not the intention of the Food 


Administration to fix the price of wheat, - 


nor is it e that it will have any 
such powers. If the food bill passes Con- 

_ gress, however, we certainly will not stand 
‘or speculative buying of wheat.’ 

“Tt is understood here, however, that 
agencies must necessarily be established 
to control the buying of export wheat lest 
the power in a single hand now buying 
for all the allies be used against the in- 
terests of the American farmer. There 
are no longer a hundred foreign buyers in 
the market in competition, for it has been 
reduced to one man. 

“It is understood that allied govern- 
ments have already fixed the price at 
about $1.80 per bu for their own domestic 
crops, and that the Canadian authorities 
last autumn offered to sell the allies the 
Canadian harvest at about that price. 
The feeling with Mr. Hoover and such of 
his associates as have conferred with him 
is that the export price must be main- 
tained at a figure which is an induce- 
ment to the farmer to stimulate to the 
maximum the production of wheat, but 
nothing can be done to settle the matter 
with the allies until Congress has passed 
the food bill. 

“In the statement regarding the policy 
of export control, under date of June 26, 
President Wilson said: “There will be 
little check put upon the volume of ex- 
ports, and the prices obtained for them 
will not be affected by this regulation.’” 


PROHIBITION DELAYS ACTION 


Another week has passed, and the Sen- 
ate is still struggling with the food con- 
trol bill. The prohibition clause injected 
just before the ae the bill has 
made all the trouble that was predicted. 
So serious was the situation that the 
President addressed a letter to the Anti- 
Saloon League, asking that they cease 
their efforts at “bone-dry” legislation, in 
the interest of the speedy passage of the 
food bill. 

The Senate committee spent much time 
in pueay an amendment eliminating 
beer and es from the terms of pro- 
hibited manufacture, but made what 
many have rded as a mistake by rec- 
commending: tat that matter be left to 
the discretion of the President. Such a 
procedure would cause the Food Admin- 
istration great loss of time, for it is safe 
to assume that great pressure would con- 
stantly be brought to bear to put the 
screws on tight, and thus effect war-time 
“bone-dry” conditions. 

After much debate the Senate last Fri- 
day voted to definitely prohibit the manu- 
facture of distilled liquors, but to exempt 
beer and wine from prohibitory action. 
It then seemed that the way was clear to 
proceed .with other features of the bill, 
and hasten matters to a final vote. But 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, opened up the 
liquor fight again by introducing an 
amendment to withhold all spirituous 
liquors in bond until after the war. Such 
a procedure would entail great loss to the 
revenues of the country, and, as several 
of the senators declared, be confiscatory 
in the highest degree. 


ATTACK ON DEFENSE COUNCIL 


One amendment that has caused much 
uneasiness is evidently directed against 
the Council of National Defense. It 
would prohibit any member of any ad- 
visory committee, as well as any govern- 
ment employee, from making sales to the 
government. Such an amendment was 

by the committee of the whole 

but it is now stated that the Presi- 

dent has requested that that clause be 
taken out. 

It is admitted that with so many lead- 

business men serving on the commit- 


tees, doing fine service for the 
prety to wey which would cost millions 
of dollars, it will quite naturally happen 
that there will be members of committees 
who may sell to the government. But it 
is not anticipated that any of these men 
will let their sense of og operate against 
the public interest. far, the govern- 
ment has saved millions of dollars by the 
wise recommendations of the Council of 
National Defense. 
- DELIBERATE OBSTRUCTION 

The fact is that most of these amend- 
ments that are causing so much debate 
are more than likely deliberately obstruc- 
tive, for there are those who are op d 
to food control of any kind. It is a back- 
fire that is being vy rather than a 
direct assault on the bill. 

Another plan to obstruct the passage of 
the bill, or extend debate, has been to 
add a variety of manufactured and raw 
products to the list of the products to 
come under the terms of the bill. Several 
were added by. the Senate, in committee, 
including cotton, leather and lumber. But 
at the sh they will undoubtedly be 
eliminated, for it is appreciated that what 
Congress is — on is a food bill, 
which is to be istered by Mr. 
Hoover. 

It is interesting to note that attacks 
on Mr. Hoover are not and have not been 
made since Senator Reed made his derog- 
atory remarks two weeks ago. Mr. 
Hoover has won the confidence of the 
senators just as he has of all other classes. 


ANOTHER TEN DAYS NEEDED 


As matters now stand, Senator Cham- 
berlain hopes he may bring the bill to 
passage by the-middle of this week. But 

will be by hard and continuous 
work, ProWably another week will be 
consumed in conference, so it is doubtful 

(Continued on page 115.) 


Tri-State Bakers Meet 

Cepak Pornt, Onto, July 10—(Special 
Telegram)—The fifth annual convention 
of the Tri-State Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion opened here today under very aus- 
picious circumstances. Many bakers are 
present from all parts of Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan. W. F. Geller, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is the presiding officer. 

An interesting programme has been pro- 
vided. The subjects to be discussed cover 
the entire range of baking. In view of the 
unsettled condition of the country, not so 
many mill representatives are present as 
usual. 





Among the principal speakers are: Pro- 
fessor Harry Snyder, Minneapolis, on 
“War Bread,” Dr. H. E. Barnard, In- 
diana food commissioner, on “Bread in 
America’s Food Supply,” and Doctor Lee, 
of the Fleischmann Co., on “Quality in 
Raw Materials Used in the Bakeshop.” 

Each state represented is maintaining 
a separate registration booth, and there is 
keen competition to see which can get the 
largest number registered. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 





French Crop Outlook 

The situation as regards the 1917 crops 
in France is evidently causing the govern- 
ment a good deal of anxiety. As through- 
out most of central Europe, conditions have 
been distinctly unfavorable, and point to 
yields considerably lower than those of 
1916. 

A preliminary estimate of the acreage 
and condition of the wheat, rye, barley and 
oats crops in France, with comparisons for 
the corresponding period of 1916, shows a 
general decline, as follows: 

19117. 19167 

Condi- 

Acreage Condition Acreage tion 

Wheat.. 10,396,989 652 12,863,316 68 
Rye..... 2,000,890 66 2,287,198 68 
Barley.. 1,474,483 62 1,448,736 74 
Oats.... 6,437,244 60 7,623,737 72 

The condition of the winter crops is ma- 
terially worse than that of the spring. 
Thus the condition of winter wheat, in the 
estimate just quoted, is given as 52, while 
the very sm spring wheat crop (less 
than one-tenth of the total) is estimated 
at 57. Winter barley stands at 54, spring 
at 63. Winter oats condition is put at 54, 
while spring is at 60. The winter crops of 
both oats and barley are relatively small. 

In order to stimulate agriculture, there 
has been created a new department in the 
ministry of agriculture, intrusted especial- 
ly with measures for encouraging the cul- 
tivation of abandoned lands. The new 


department has charge of recruiting and 
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employing agricultural labor, the purchase 
and maintenance of agricultu equip- 
ment and machinery, the supervision and 
direction of tural rations upon 
the‘land under its ju ction, and the 
sale of agricultural tools and equipment to 
the departments, communes and co-opera- 
tive societies. The minister of agriculture 
is authorized to make advances of funds 
to the prefects of the departments situated 
in the army zone, these advances being 
considered necessary to assure, so far as 
possible, with the co-operation of the mili- 
tary authorities, the exploitation of aban- 
doned lands. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Spring Wheat Flour Prices Irregular—All 
Grades Inactive—Mills Hold Prices Firm, 
Awaiting Government Action 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 
Curcaco, Iuu., July 10.—Flour values 
quoted by mills in the North 





west are 
somewhat irregular. A few mills are ask- 
ing today for spring wheat patents as high 
as $12.25, and others as low as $11.50. Soft 
winter wheat millers ap to be more 
anxious for trade than are the mills in the 
Southwest, this applying to soft wheat 
products. Soft winter wheat patents are 
obtainable from mills in southern Illinois 
and Missouri at $9.80@10.25, jute. South- 
western 95 per cent patents from Okla- 
homa, on the basis of prompt delivery, 
range $9.75@10, in jute. 
C. H. CHaren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 10.—Flour sales 
are restricted, and demand curtailed, 
pending definite information regarding 
government control of prices and distri- 
bution. Export inquiries are fair, and 
some sales were made. Prices are being 
held firmly, and mills are offering in a 
restricted way. Millfeed scarce, and prices 
held firm. 

Peter Deruen. 


Boston, Mass., July 10.—A dull and 
inactive market on all grades of flour, 
both for mill shipment and at second 
hands. Prices are nominally unchanged. 
Millfeed in fair demand, with prices 


steady. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 10.—Flour de- 
mand in the Southwest continues almost at 
a standstill, pending the passage of the 
food bill. New wheat is in fair supply 


and in good request. 
R. E. Srerurne. 


Bavrrmonre, Mp., July 10.—Flour down 
25c bbl since Saturday. No demand, and 
on oo tired waiting for Hoover. 
Millfeed strong at late advance, but quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


May Limit Army Bids 

Under the system of bidding on flour 
contracts in general use in the Quarter- 
master Corps of the army, the quarter- 
master reserves the right to increase or 
decrease the amount bid on by 20 per 
cent; in instances the right is reserved to 
change the amount by as high as 50 per 
cent, 

Inquiry brings out the fact that millers 
who desire to do so may eliminate -this 
clause, and make their bids for a specific 
amount, no more and no less. It is stated, 
however, that bids without such added re- 
striction would be given preference over 
restricted bids, “price and quality being 
equal or very close.” 


Foodstuffs Exports for 11 Months 

Figures recently issued by the federal 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce show the following exports of food- 
stuffs for the 11 months ended May 31, 
1917, with comparisons for the correspond- 











ing months of 1916: 
1917 1916 

Wheat, bus ....... 134,177,810 167,368,973 
Wheat, value ..... $255,567,738 $208,054,866 
Flour, bbis ........ 10,707,821 14,117,118 
Flour, value ...... $80,403,628 $79,591,695 
Corn, DUB ....s.565 61,001,024 33,405,697 
Corn, value ....... $66,331,068 $26,786,228 
Oa OE denies ce 78,343,643 87,052,185 


Oats, value ....... $47,199,575 $43,643,178 

Total exports of breadstuffs during the 
11 months were valued at $492,969,249, as 
against a@ year ago. 

Wheat exports during May amounted to 
11,509,205 bus, against 14,570,953 in May, 
1916. May flour exports were 1,079,711 
bbls, against 1,338,219 a: year ago. 
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THE WEEK'S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—pe,. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: 4 

July 7 June 30 1916 i915 
Minneapolis ...159,470 170,350 265,520 202,170 
Duluth-Superior 15,245 19,605 18,270 12.169 














Milwaukee ..... 7,000 11,000 2,500 8 509 

Totals ....... 181,715 200,855 286,290 222 330 
Outside milis*..121,920 ...... 127,875... 

Ag’gate sprg.303,685 ...... 414,165 ..... 
St. Louis ...... 8,000 21,500 28.000 15 464 
St. Louist ..... 85,500 46,800 38,000 1:'5o5 
Buffalo ........ 43,100 57,100 99,850 11+ 454 
Rochester ..... 11,800 6,700 13,100 1:19 
Chicago ....... 21,250 20,260 20,000 2,009 


Kansas City.... 88,100 43,200 55,500 25 '799 


Kansas Cityt... 84,945 91,650 155,220 124/535 
Toledo .......- 5,800 7,800 23,300 51109 
Toledof ....... 19,480 34,700 40,220 17,475 
Nashville** .... 40,826 88,750 67,985 55,045 
Portland, Oreg. 1,620 7,710 ..... ..... 
Seattle ........ 14,220 11,585 14,005 4 985 
Tacoma ...¢... 8,125 83,770 4,150 17.479 





,PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


. July 8 July 10 
July 7 June 30 1916 915 
Minneapolis ...... $1 33 55 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 42 64 50 34 
Outside mills* .... 44 61 46 $2 
Average spring.. 35 40 50 35 
Milwaukee ....... 69 92 10 33 
St. Louis ......... 16 43 70 37 
St. Louist ........ 46 60 63 33 
Buffalo ...-..eee05 26 34 60 85 
Rochester ........ 50 61 65 65 
Chicago ........... 76 69 68 68 
Kansas City ...... 62 59 78 37 
Kansas City? ..... 30 30 62 52 
BOWES occsccvcccs 12 16 48 17 
Toledof .......s55 19 32 41 19 
Nashville** ....... 28 29 60 42 
Portland, Oregon.. 23 23 ae “é 
Seattle .....seees- 23 28 34 9 
Tacoma ....seeees 9 69 7 30 
Totals ....-..0+5 34 45 61 43 
Minnesota-Dakotas 35 40 50 35 
Other states ...... 33 44 61 4 


Flour output for week ending July 7 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 11 per 
cent compared with week ending June 30. 





CROP YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers from Sept. 1, 1916, to July 

7, 1917, with comparisons, in bbls: 
1916-17 1916-16 1914-15 
Minneapolis ..14,475,270 17,672,305 14,238,565 
Dul.-Superior.. 939,450 1,240,865 1,101,880 
Outside mills*. 8,439,535 10,499,730 9,041,440 


Milwaukee ... $63,860 686,900 519,920 
St. Louis ..... 1,387,130 1,380,270 1,205,400 
St. Louist .... 2,104,000 1,990,600 1,701,200 
Buffalo ...... 4,982,670 6,763,120 56,378,825 
Rochester 534,300 611,500 592,850 
Chicago ..... 976,970 1,000,270 914,955 
Kansas City... 2,739,150 2,713,760 2,319,635 
Kansas Cityt.. 9,462,702 8,863,760 8,089,490 
Toledo ....... 1,183,850 1,363,100 1,181,250 
Toledof ...... 2,661,736 2,963,645 2,553,970 
Nashville** .. 4,190,960 3,879,265 3,310,760 
Portland, Or.§. 295,486 ....-66-  cseeeeee 
Seattle ....... 74,955 880,315 ........ 
Tacoma ...... 1,444,625 1,071,225 ........ 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. E 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§From March 10, 1917. 





London Exchange at Minneapolis 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 

Taly 49 ccc eSiceees Brcveee Disic ces Succes 
July 5 ...+-. TBH cee  @4. 75% 4.78 
July 6 wuesee 4.76% = 220+ -- @4.75 4.72 
July 7 secoes 4.75% one 0+ + @4.75 4.72 
Fale Ponds 05 .. aaa @4.75p5 4.72 
_ July 10 ...... 4.75% nseeee @4.75 4.72 

*Holiday. 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(July 10) at 41. 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 


Sight S-day 60-day 
July 2-4 coc. eeuee $4.75% $4.74% 34.70% 
FUP: G48. eve cvess 4.75% 4.74% 4.70% 





Death of T. F. Blake 


Sr. Louis, Mo. July 7.—Thomas F. 
Blake, president of the Blake Milling 
Co., died at his» home in Edwardsville, 
Ill, July 4, from the effects of an oper® 
tion. for appendicitis: .He was born 
Atchison, Kansas, and. lived in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Missouri until three years 

when he moved to Edwardsville. Mr. 
Blake was 45 years of age, and is survived 
by a widow and three children. 
Perer Der ien. 
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CROP INDICATIONS ENCOURAGING 





Government Report for July Shows Gain Over May and June in Winter 
Wheat—Spring Wheat 118 Million Bus Over 1916—Corn Half Billion Bus 
Over Last Year—Oats, Barley, Rye, Flax and Hay All Ahead of 1916 


The July report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives the con- 
dition of winter wheat in the United States 
on July 1 as 75.9, against 70.9 on June 1, 
75.7 in 1916, and 80.9 the average for 10 
years. Estimated crop is 402,000,000 bus, 
against 482,000,000 in 1916. 

Condition of spring wheat 83.6, against 

91,6 on June 1, 89 in 1916, and 84.2 the 
average for 10 years. Crop estimated at 
976,000,000 bus, against 158,000,000 in 
916. 
: The government report makes the win- 
ter wheat yield in the seven leading states 
902,764,000 bus, or 27,000,000 more than 
last month, but 62,000,000 under last year. 
Kansas has 50,905,000 bus, against 97,- 
560,000 last year. 

The three northwestern states have 178,- 
000,000 bus of spring wheat, compared 
with 183,000,000 last month, and 88,000,000 
last year. 

The report thus indicates a marked im- 
rovement in the winter wheat crop, the 
condition of which, in the April report, 
was put as low as 63.4. The winter wheat 
yield, put at 366 million bus in the May 
report, went up to 373 million in June, and 
now stands at a trifle over 400 million bus. 


OTHER CROPS VERY LARGE 


Area planted to corn is given as 121,- 
045,000 acres, against 108,620,000 in 1916. 
Crop is estimated at 3,124,000,000 bus, 
against 2,583,000,000 in 1916. Condition 
on July 1, 81.1, against 82 in 1916, and 83.5 
the average for 10 years. - 

Condition of oats 89.4, against 88.8 on 
June 1, 86.3 in 1916, and 83.6 the average 
for 10 years. Crop estimated at 1,453,- 
000,000 bus, against 1,252,000,000 in 1916. 

Condition of barley 85.4, against 89.3 on 
June 1, 87.9 in 1916, and 84.6 the average 
for 10 years. Crop estimated at 214,000,- 
000 bus, against 181,000,000 in 1916. 

Condition of rye 79.4, against 84.3 on 
June 1, 87 in 1916 and 89.4 the average for 
10 years. Crop estimated at 56,000,000 
bus, against 47,000,000 in 1916. 

Condition of flax 84, against 90.3 in 1916, 
and 86.5 the average for 10 years. Crop 
estimated at 17,000,000 bus, against 14,- 
000,000 in 1916. 

Condition of hay 84.3, against 85.1 on 
June 1, 93.5 in 1916, and 81.3 the average 
for 10 years. Crop estimated at 103,000,- 
000 tons, against 90,000,000 in 1916. 


COMPARATIVE TABLES 


These conditions are summarized with 
comparisons, in the following tables: 


Final estimates by the Department. of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh't 
1917*, 678 8,124 1,468 214 56 17 oe 
1916.. 640 2,688 1,262 181 47 16 12 
1915. 1,026 2,996 1,649 229 64 14 16 
1914,. 891 2,678 1,241 196 43 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447. 1,128 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 8,126 1,418 224 386 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,581 922 160 3838 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 85 18 18 
1909.. 683 2,652 1,007 178 30 20 165 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,690 754 154 32 26 14 

+ 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905.. 693 2,708 953 187 28 28 16 

*Based on condition July 1. 

Acreage and yield of all grain in United 
States for 1917, as estimated July 1 by the 
Department of Agriculture, with compari- 
sons (000's omitted): 


-—*1917-—7", 1916 1915 





Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter .. 27,653 402,000° 481,744 673,947 
Spring .. 19,089 276,000 158,142 361,854 

Tot. wheat. 46,692 678,000 639,886 1,025,801 


Corn ......121,045 $,124,000 2,583,241 2,994,793 
- 43,161 1,453,000 1,251,992 ee cat 


Barley 8,379 214,000 180,927 228,851 

Rye ....... 3,772 66,000 47,388 64,050 

Flaxseed .. 1,939 17,000 16,459 14,080 

Hay, tons.. 68,717 108,000 89,991 85,920 

Buckwhe t. see Sane 11,840 16,056 
Based on condition July 1. 





. Good Harvest Weather 
ANnsas Crry, Mo. July 10.—(Special 
Telegram )—Bright, Bond weather pre- 
vails over the entire Southwest. Wheat- 
cutting is pro under favorable 
conditions, and all reports from the in- 
terior tell of an excellent quality of wheat. 
i LAST WEEK’S MAIL REPORT 
Aside from showers, some sections 
amounting to good poe gh en welcome 
rains, weather conditions in the Southwest 


continue highly favorable for the com- 
pletion of wheat harvest. Cutting is now 
in progress over all of central, and to a 
less degree in northern, Kansas, and an- 
other week or 10 days will find it com- 
pleted in that state. Threshing is also in 
general progress over Oklahoma and in 
southern Kansas, and there is already a 
considerable movement of new wheat to 
market. 

All wheat so far received suggests a 
very high average milling quality on the 
crop. In some districts the very hot 
weather of late June resulted in a restrict- 
ed development of the berry, and some 
light-weight wheat will result, but the crop 
generally tends to a plump and heavy 
berry, while tae strength and other desir- 
able milling characteristics are undoubted- 
ly above the average of recent years. 

Just how rapidly the wheat will come to 
market defies prophecy. At the moment, 
farmers do not appear keen to sell. There 
is a disposition to await expected action 
by the government. When that comes 
there will be even greater uncertainty, for, 
according to views of millers and others 
best informed, some farmers are going to 
accept the fixed price, should there be one, 
and make the best of it, while others will 
be rebellious, no matter what the price, 
and set out to hold their crops until the 


end of the war. 
R, E. Srerurme. 


Imprqyement in Central States 

Torevo, Onto, July 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather the last two days has 
been the kind needed, clear and hot, with 
warm nights. If it lasts a little while it 
will greatly advance corn and ripen wheat, 
and possibly there may be some cutting of 
wheat in northern half of Ohio and Indi- 
ana toward the end of the week, Further- 
more, it will dry out the land, enabling 
farmers to get in the fields for any needed 
cultivation. Prospects are improving un- 
der present conditions. Good quality and 
yield reported from fields already cut in 
southern Ohio. 


LAST WEEK’S MAIL REPORT 


On the whole, the weather was some- 
what more favorable for growing crops 
this week. There was more rain, which 
was not needed, but it was generally 
warmer, except for one or two cool days. 
Wheat has been making good ‘progress, 
and eutting was under way in the southern 
half of the state this week. With favor- 
able weather for ripening the grain, cut- 
ting may be started further north before 
the end of next week. There has been no 
change in the promised yield, and this sec- 
tion should run fully up to the govern- 
ment estimate. 

Corn needs warm and dry weather. Be- 
cause of too much rain, farmers have not 
been able to get into some of the fields 
and they are weedy or in need of cultiva- 
tion. owever, there is still time for re- 
covery and for making a big crop. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 


Fine Quality in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Threshing is now quite general 
throughout Missouri and southern Illinois, 
with weather conditions ideal. Cutting is 
about completed, and all of the wheat is 
being secured under excellent conditions. 
With a continuation of this weather the 
entire crop will be of splendid quality. 

Perer Deriien. 








Corn Up Above $1,86 
Curcago, Itt., July 10.—(Special Tele- 
—Corn prices have advanced to the 
highest poirit known. No. 2 yellow sold at 
$1.8614, December advanced to $1.215%, 
and May to $1.20%. Oats are selling at 
highest premiums of late. Standard, on 
track, is 74%4c over July, with sales of 
500,000 bus. Standard, in store, yesterday 
was sold to shippers at 70c. No winter 
wheat on the market. 


JULY CORN TRADING STOPPED 


All business in July corn was stopped 
late July 5 at a special meeting of Board 
of e directors. A committee, com- 
posed of A. V. Booth, E. W. Wagner and 


R. A. Schuster, was appointed to deter- 
mine the true commercial value for con- 
tract grades of corn in store for delivery 
by grade alone during the month of July, 
and made the price $1.65. This is the 
same as the maximum figure placed on 
July and September corn by the directors 
June 4, 

Every seller was required to notify his 
purchaser in writing before 1:15 p.m., on 
July 9, of his intention to settle July 
contracts upon the basis of the price thus 
fixed, and was deemed to have elected 
to deliver the p rty. In case of fail- 
ure to deliver, lement is to be made at 
the price plus the penalty provided in rule 
23, and to this extent the resolution of the 
directors of June 13 was modified. The 
latter declared that no penalty would be 
allowed on defaulted trades. The rule 
prescribes a penalty of 5@10 per cent as 
damages for failure to deliver grains on 
sales of futures. 

All transactions in indemnities on July 
corn were ‘declared null and void. The 
action is explained, in a statement made by 
the directors, as part of the patriotic duty 
to second the efforts of the government to 
prevent undue price increase in food prod- 
ucts, C. H. Cuarren. 





SPRING WHEAT CONDITION 


Spotted in North Dakota—Moisture Needed— 
Seuth Dakota, Minnesota and Mon- 
tana in Fine Shape 


From the best information obtainable, 
the condition of growing wheat im North 
Dakota seems very spotted. Some dam- 
age by drouth has been done, particularly 
in the northern half of the state. Rains 
during the week were expected to revive 
es that had suffered, but apparently the 

igh winds afterwards dried out the soil 
quickly and only moderate benefits re- 
sulted. 

All interests, however, do not agree as 
to the extent of the damage. Some line 
companies feel that damage reports have 
been exaggerated and that the final result 
will still show close to a normal yield. 
Others, however, do not look for better 
than a 5- to 7-bu yield in northwestern 
North Dakota. 

The southern half of North Dakota had 
fairly heavy rains last week, and condi- 
tions there are said to be good. . 

In southern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, wheat is reported to be flourishing. 
In fact, throughout the southern half of 
the spring wheat belt it would be hard to 
improve upon the outlook. In Montana 
the prospects are particularly good, al- 
though, of course, the acreage in the latter 
state is small in comparison with North 
Dakota. 

One of the large Minneapolis line com- 
—— during the week compiled the fol- 
owing statement from reports received 
from its field agents. This shows the esti- 
mated yield per acre, based on conditions 
last week: ; 





North South. Minn. Mon- 


: Dakota and S&S. D. tana 
Spring wheat...... 11% 144% 17% 
Winter wheat .... 9 15 13 
Velvet chaff ...... 11% 14% 16 
DUrUM .desorocece 13 15 17 


Rosert T, Beatry. 





Wheat Yield Per Acre in Northwest 
The attached table shows the average yield 
of wheat per acre in Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota, as per government esti- 
mate, for a series of years, in bushels: 
Minn. WN. Dak. 8. ot 


1916. 0c. e were ciseees 7.4 5.5 6 

TD1G.. cc csseeceves 17.0 18.2 17.1 
1914... ceceesenccs 10.6 11.2 9.1 
2) Sree eee 16.2 10.5 9.0 
>) Serer rere 16.5 18.0 14.2 
C >> eee 10.1 8.0 4.0 
p\ | Aer eres 16.0 6.0 12.8 
1909. occ rscccereses 16.8 13.7 14.1 
1908... cee eceneece 12.8 11.6 12.8 
oS ere 13.0 10.0 11.2 
UOC. ces cecssccees 10.9 13.0 13.4 
1) ee eee 13.3 14.0 13.7 
1904. ccc seeeceveces 12.8 1L8 9.6 
1908... ececevenee ~ i181 12.7 13.8 
ee ee 13.9 15. 12.2 





Pacific Coast Needs Rain 
Sgeatriz, Wasu., July 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Wheat is going back in many 
rts of Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
‘or want of rain.. The present indication 
is for not over 75 per cent of a normal 
crop. The grain crops of central and 
western Montana are suffering even more 
for want of rain. Local storms have given 


relief in some places, but ral rains 
are im tively needed. inter wheat 
is heading with very short straw. 

W. C, Trrrary. 


103 
DUTCH BUYING CONTRACTS 


Importers Trying to Get Government to 
Withdraw Condition Providing for Arbi- 
trary Cancellation 

The Northwestern Miller is in receipt of 
the following cable from the secretary of 
the Netherlands Association of Flour Im- 


porters: 
“Condition No. 7 covering Dutch gov- 
ernment purchases for 18th instant stipu- 


lates that contracts are automatically 
canceled without redress to seller if ship- 
ment is rendered impossible through pro- 
hibition of exports, or other cause beyond 
pe control. = 

“We are t to get this condition 
withdrawn. White awaiting decision in 
this matter suggest you advise millers not 
to submit offers on government conditions, 
or to submit offers only on condition 
article 7 is canceled.” 





REVENUE BILL MODIFIED 


Senate Committee Makes Sweeping, 
—Heavy Tax on Grain for Liquor—Income 
Taxes Reduced—Further Delay Likely 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 7.—The Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance has finally re- 
ported the war revenue act, after having 
spent several weeks in consideration of an 
amendment to the bill as originated in the 
House, and passed May 23. The House 
bill is hardly recognizable in the new 
draft by the Senate. It was generally ad- 
mitted when passed by the House that it 
was a bill more distinguished fo? its de- 
ficiencies than for its comprehensive grasp 
of the situation. 

In the new form, under the classification 
of “war income tax,” the Senate has re- 
duced the percentum tax on the larger in- 
comes; for instance, making the additional 
war tax on net incomes of between $40,000 
and $60,000 8 per cent instead of 10, and 
so on up to incomes between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000, reduced from 41 per cent to 33. 
New provisions have been made for taxes 
against corporations, partnerships and in- 
dividuals on excess profits, va from 
15 to 50 per cent according to the amount 
of such profits. 

Heavy taxes are imposed on all distilled 
spirits, but because of probable action of 
Congress in prohibiting the manufacture 
of strong liquors, that source of revenue is 
likely to be lost, and other changes will 
have to be made. One section relating to a 
war tax on beverages provides “that in 
addition to the tax imposed on distilled 
spirits by existing law and under section 
300, there shall levied, assessed, col- 
lected, and paid on the materials used in 
the production of such spirits after the en- 
actment of this act the following taxes: on 
all grains, cereals, and other solid prod- 
ucts and materials, a tax of $60 per 100 
lbs, and on all molasses, syrups, and other 
liquid fermentable products and materials, 
a tax of $5 per wine gallon.” 

According to the Senate plan, the man 
who buys and owns an automobile will pay 
the automobile tax, and not the manufac- 
turer. The House had provided that there 
should be a tax of 5 per cent on the price 
of all automobiles manufactured. The 
Senate fixed a sliding scale of taxes to be 
levied on the owners of automobiles. This 
clause is one of several in the Senate bill 
that prompted Mr. Rainey, of the House, 
to say that the revenue bill is.now a rich 
man’s bill, and puts the burden of taxes 
on the poor man. 

Instead of an increase of 10 per cent 
on imports, as proposed by the House, 
which would have included grain and flour, 
the Senate has provided for a “war excise 
tax” on coffee, tea, cocoa and sugar. The 
Senate has greatly extended the applica- 
tion of the stamp tax, making it ap- 





plicable to bank checks, drafts or certifi- 
cates of deposit on all paper issued for any 
amount in excess of $5, tax being a Ic 
stamp. — 


Because of the many changes that have 
been made, there is every prospect that the 
passage of the war revenue bill is a matter 
of several weeks at least. It fll not come 
up for consideration in the Senate until | 
the Food Administration bill is finally dis- 
posed of. Its will undoubtedly 
call forth long debate in the Senate, and 
when it is passed there there will be a long 
delay in conference, because the leaders in 
the House have announced their intention 


Lowe eaha 


Ricnaap B. Waraovs. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 10,880 bbls. The mills made only 
(week ending July 7) 159,470 bbls, against 
265,520 in 1916, 202,170 in 1915, and 285,- 
595 in 1914, Today 11 mills are: in opera- 
tion, and not much change is looked for. A 
year ago the output was 340,345 bbls. 

* @# 


The flour market seems to be coming to 
life again. A number of Minneapolis mills 
reported good inquiry late in the week. 
Many buyers simply had to have flour, 
their stocks being exhausted, and some 
were willing during the week to buy more 
flour than the mills cared to sell. Strength 
in the option market evidently was an in- 
ducement. Mills will not sell for shipment 
beyond 30 days, however, and most of the 
business booked was for immediate or 
prompt shipment. Bookings for the week 


probably equaled the limited output, al- 
though with some mills sales represented 
just about one day’s normal capacity. 

The policy of the trade for several weeks 
has been to do no buying, awaiting devel- 
opments at Washington. The. result is that 
stocks in dealers’ hands are abnormally 





light. As soon as definite news is given 
out by the food control officials, it is ex- 
pected that buying will be heavy. Every 
one will be in the market at the same time. 
Great difficulty is expected to be experi- 
enced in getting flour through to buyers 
quickly enough. 

Resellers are represented to be. very 
active. In centers like Chicago, for in- 
stance, s hee flour is said to be selling at 40 
@50c bbl under what mills ask for imme- 
diate shipment. Conditions like this natu- 
rally demoralize the market. 

Clear flours are scarce. Little fancy 
clear is being produced, and Minneapolis 
mills are ma aking just about enough first 
and second clear to fill current demand. 
On the other hand, interior mills have first 
and second clear on hand that they cannot 
dispose of, even though they are willing to 
shade prices to move it. 

Orders on mill books are getting pretty 
low. Some of the larger mills have about 
cleaned up, and the smaller mills are run- 
ning nearly full time to get their high- 
priced flour delivered before the food 
control officials announce what their policy 
will be as to future buying. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $11.80 
@12.20 per 196 Ibs in wood. 


* * 


Bran at Minneapolis is $1 ton, standard 
middlings $2@5, and flour middlings $1 
Ye 
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@2, higher for the week. Red dog is firm 
and unchan 

Stren due wholly to light produc- 
tion, Mills have little to sell, and the only 
stocks are in jobbers’ hands. Minneapolis 
mills are hardly Brags | ocr now to 
care for mixed-car trade, y report 
good inquiry from jobbers ban a detain and 
30-day shipment, but have none to offer. 

Eastern inquiry for transit shipments is 
fair. The Southwest is also in the mar- 
ket. Fair sales of red dog and flour mid- 
dlings have been made by jobbers at full 
asking prices, to go to Missouri and Kan- 
sas. The surplus of these grades has about 
been dispose ed of and buyers are now turn- 
ing their attention to standard middlings, 
with the result that these have advanced 
comparatively more than have other 
grades. 

The market now is wholly a supply and 
demand proposition. As long as produc- 
tion throughout the country continues as 
light as at present, no weakening in values 
is looked for. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran in mixed 
cars with flour at $80@381 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b.. Minneapolis; standard mid- 
dlings, $40; flour middlings, $46@49; red 
dog, $49@55,—latter in 140-Ib sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 11 were in operation July 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B and 
C (one-half) mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


GUARDS AT PILLSBURY MILL 

The photograph reproduced herewith 
was taken recently near the Pillsbury A 
mill, Minneapolis. It shows some of the 
tents of D company, Ist Minnesota in- 
fantry, which is now guarding the A, mill 
and its vicinity. The officers’ tents are to 


Tents of D Company, Ist Minnesota Infantry, on Guard at the Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis 





July 11, 1917 


the right, outside the limits of the picture, 
while the canteen and mess tents extend 
off to the left. 
Each of the soldiers has four hours on 
got and 12- hours off, with 24 houry 
ve of absence every fourth day. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIP)s 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis nq 
Duluth last week aggregated 703,000 \\s. 
a decrease from the preceding wee). of 
427,000 bus. At Minneapolis the decr.-se 
was 363,000 bus, and at Duluth 64,00 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis nq 
Duluth on July 7, in bushels (000’s «),:;t- 
ted) were: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1912 
Minneapolis 2,057 8,497 2,484 7,135 99 














Duluth..... $415 8,200 (826 1.480 
Totals.... 2,472 16,697 2,810 8,615 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 634 15 47 
Totals.... . 17,881 2,825 8,662 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis ind 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to July 7, 1°17, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in });\sh- 
els (000’s omitted): 








1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1919-14 

Minneapolis ..102,374 153,367 101,658 9: 485 
Duluth ....... 24,325 96.537 67.583 5 
otals ...... 126,699 248,904 159,241 157.313 
Duluth, bonded *haTe. 184ee. 2098 a 
Totals ...... 135,978 261,373 161,136 157.993 


*Bonded receipts up to May 5, 1917. 

For the week ended Saturday, July 7 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in | us. 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 











Minneapolis’.... 628 1,110 986 641 894 
Duluth ....+... 76 799 206 952 1,261 
Totals ....... 703 1,909 1,192 1,593 2,155 
Duluth, bonded... .... 68 1 2 61 
Totals ....... .-» 1,977 1,193 1,619 2,216 


*Includes Canadian. 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 
Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
(Continued on page 116.) 
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sOUTI: WEST AND FOOD ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Based on the information so far avail- 
able regarding the general plans of the 
Food \dministration and the United 
States Millers’ Committee, it may safely 
be said that the southwestern g in- 
dustry is practically a unit in a desire to 
co-operate to the fullest extent with what- 
ever plans may be adopted affecting it in 
the national interest. So far as millers 
have expressed themselves, and it must be 
said that little else is discussed among 
them, the personnel of the national com- 
mittee commands their full confidence, 
while not less can be said regarding that 
of the southwestern subcommittee. 

The plans, too, so far as they are now 
known, are less restrictive in their scope 
than many millers had feared; and it is 
hardly too much to say that something re- 
sembling a sigh of relief followed the rea- 
sonably authoritative statement that the 
industry probably would not soon be called 
upon to face the terrors of “increased ex- 
traction” flour or the forced admixture of 
the product of other grains with flour. 
Such restrictions as appear inevitable are, 
by most millers, accepted as inevitable and 
in a spirit of willingness te adapt them- 
selves to them, 

One great factor of encouragement is 
found in the circumstance that administra- 
tive control of wheat and its distribution 
will doubtless operate to conserve the home 
supply of wheat for southwestern mill 
uses. In normal times there is, just fol- 
lowing harvest, a tremendous outpouring 
of hard wheat from the Southwest for ex- 
port through the Gulf. This movement 
normally takes place whether the south- 
western crop be great or small. The first 
fruits of the harvest simply go to the Gulf 
for export as a matter of course, no mat- 
ter though it be known that such spillage 
over the dam means shortage for home mill 
consumption later in the crop year. 

Hardly less serious is. the annual move- 
ment in the three months following harvest 
toward the Northwest, where mills, oper- 
ating at the tail end of their own crop, 
find southwestern wheat a welcome addi- 
tion to their shortening supply. 

This year, not under food. control but 
only under the prospect of food. adminis- 
tration and with certain restrictions upon 
wheat exports, the Gulf movement is prac- 
tically absent and the movement to the 
Northwest greatly reduced.. As a result, 
the wheal of the Southwest is remaining at 
home, where, because of the limited crop, 
; _ dly will be needed before another 

uly. 

: This is, of course, only a single factor 
in a coniplicated situation, ‘but it is one 
which appeals strongly to millers of this 
field and tempers ever other lack of 
agreement they may have toward the re- 
striction. likely to come when Congress 
shall hay: passed the food bill. 

Aside, ' owever, from its purely material 
aspects, ‘he whole food administration 
Programine finds no lack of welcome in 
the Sout!) est. Some are, of course, doubt- 
ful, and ‘nore are puzzled, but throughout 
the indus‘ry there is a marked spirit of 
Willingne.; to join hands with the ad- 
ministrative committee of millers to the 
end that ‘lie Southwest shall do not less 
than its full share in support of whatever 
Plans may be found necessary for con- 
servation of the wheat.and bread supply 
in the national interest and to win the war. 

Most millers have had a period of three 
years of prosperity, and a very great 
uy of them ‘have freaky expressed 
their cordial willingness to rego more 
than stric ‘ly normal, even nominal, profits, 
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for the good of the whole nation. Per- 
haps it is sufficient to say, though it hardly 
need be said, that in whatever is to be 
done, the milling industry of the Southwest 
will be with the most complete accord in 
the front trenches. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour trade continues to await govern- 
ment action following enactment of the 





quiry brings out the fact that old accumu- 
lations of these rs are now rather well 


have enjoyed a fair business, mostly in 
clears. 
* * 

Feed is a continuously active market, 
with a further advance of 5c in bran and 
10c or more in shorts. Demand is keen 
and unsupplied. Texas is again a heavy 
buyer, and is taking bran from interior 
Kansas mills at 10c or more above Kansas 
City shipping basis. 

CHARLES W. HUNTER 

Charles W. Hunter, subject of the ac- 
companying illustration, for many years 
secretary of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, of which his father, 
George H. Hunter, is president, recently 
resigned and, in company with his brother, 
Harry H. Hunter, purchased the Attica 
(Kansas) Mills. The Attica ag for- 
merly was operated by the Hunter com- 


Charles W. Hunter, Who Has Recently Bought the Attica (Kansas) Mills 


food control legislation pending in Con- 
gress. The temper of the buying trade is 
one of confidence in lower future prices, 
and, until something happens to unseat 
this confidence, there is little or no chance 
of ee in flour-buying. Further- 
more, millers are in no way disposed to 
urge their regular trade to make new flour 

ts; trade, therefore, is quiet, as 
if by common consent. 

Prices, meanwhile, are unsettled. Most 
mills are quoting strictly on the basis of 
old wheat at current cash values,—around 
$2.30@2.35. This makes a price of, rough- 
ly, $10.50, jute, Kansas City, for standard 
straight flours, with patents held at 50c@ 
$1 bbl more, for jobbing or retail trade, 
basis 14-cottons here. ' 

At the same time, other mills are mak- 
ing prices in a limited way on new wheat 

and these eae are evidently based 
on wheat cost of $2 bu or under. As a 
result there is a variation of more than a 
dollar a barrel on flour. One thing only 
is perfettly clear,—that, whether in new 
or old flour and at high or low price, the 
volume of sales of all mills is quite ab- 
normally low, and the period of slow busi- 


tan teens RS than ever before at 
this season of the year. 
Clears are in much better tone, and in- 


pany, with Harry H. Hunter as local man- 
ager. two younger men are among 
the active and enterprising group of 
younger millers of the Southwest. The 
Attica plant has a present capacity of 300 
bbls, 

Charles L. Roos, sales-manager of the 
Hunter company, was elected secretary 
following the retirement of Charles W. 
Hunter from active connection with the 
business. 


MEXICAN FLOUR TRADE CONDITIONS 


The Pratt (Kansas) Mills, owned by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., through its sales- 
manager, C. E. Edmunds, supplies the 
following summary of flour trade condi- 
tions in Mexico as found by that concern: 

The flour situation there is rather un- 
usual. On the rising market of early 
April, large quantities of flour were sold; 
our company, through our representatives 
there, | large D cabin” of the 


eotireys | any of merchants who 
ught were financially unable to hold the 
flour. were forced to liquidate, and 


this has resulted in forcing the flour mar- 
ket in old Mexico to a point below the pres- 
ent market in the United States. 

We understand, also, that in several dis- 
tricts goodly quantities of wheat were 
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raised and local mills are supplying what 
little demand there is with the home prod- 
ucts. We believe, though, that the market 
there will fully recover after the comple- 
tion of the precent forced liquidations. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 72,300 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
OE WOME. os nceeescnpouuns 38,100 62 
MMR MOE odes cr ececduve 43,200 69 
BORE OMG. bs iw bitrec cs ¥douh 55,500 78 
Two years ago .........+.+ 26,700 37 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 62 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. 


; * Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 277,170 84,94 30 
Last week ...... 269,220 91,550 30 
Year ago ........ 250,020 166,222 62 
Two years ago... 239,550 124,536 62 


Export pees by reporting mills 
were 8,627 bbls this week, 7,760 last week, 
6,955 a year ago and 3,595 two years ago. 

Out of 62 mills reporting, two reported 
domestic business good, six fair, and 45 
slow and quiet. 


BEGIN WORK ON NEW SALINA MILL 


John Weber, president of the newly or- 
ganized Weber-Freeman Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, was in town a part of last 
week. Mr. Weber says that trouble in 
getting assurances of material has some- 
what delayed beginning construction work 
on the new mill, but that the pouring of 
concrete will be under way within a week. ° 
Equipment is definitely promised in ample 
time, and present plans call for completion 
of the new mill by Jan. 1. It will have a 
capacity of 1,200 bbls. 


J. H. SHINNICK TO NEWTON COMPANY 


Joseph H. Shinnick, for several years 
assistant sales-manager of the Bulte Mills, 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, resigned last week to accept a posi- 
tion as sales-manager of the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling. & Elevator Co. He will as- 
sume his new duties at once. Since last 
winter the Newton company has been han- 
dling all save local and southwestern flour 
trade not only for its own mill but for the 
associated mills at Halstead, Kansas, and 
Blackwell, Okla., and Mr. Shinnick’s new 
position will call for placing an output of 
about 2,000 bbls per day. He formerly 
was associated with the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., here, and later with the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas. 


DODGE CITY MILLS TO INCREASE 


Plans have been completed and equip- 
ment contracts placed for increasing the 
capacity of the Dodge City Flour Mills, 
formerly known as the Dodge City Milling 
& Elevator Co., from 500 to 1,000 bbls. It 
has not yet been decided just when con- 
struction work will begin, the time de- 
pean upon arrival of material. It is 

|, however, to begin within the next 
six weeks. J. H. Hillyer is local manager. 


INCREASED ARMY FLOUR-BUYING 


The office of the depot quartermaster at 
Kansas City, Colonel E. E. Dravo in 
charge, is steadily increasing its flour 
purchases in the Southwest. Last week it 
purchased about 3,000 bbls for use at 
Kansas posts, and a supplementary lot 
of over 10,000 bbls for prompt shipment 
to New York, the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
securing the order. 

Bids will be opened tomorrow on two 
lots of issue flour, 280,084 and 273,518 Ibs, 
respectively, the former for Fort Riley. 
The flour is for delivery by the end of the 
week. 
The office of the deport quartermaster 
here was last week moved from the Gum- 
bel Building, where it has long been locat- 
ed, to 607 New England Building. 


NOTES 


The meeting of directors of the Millers’ 
Exchange, scheduled for next Tuesday at 
Kansas City, has been postponed a week, 
and will be held July 17. 


George A. Aylsworth, president of the 
Aylsworth Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
Mrs. Aylsworth, returned this week from 
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a fortnight’s vacation trip in northern 
Wisconsin. 


The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has work under way on the construction of 
concrete tank grain storage which, when 
completed, will give it a capacity in excess 
of 250,000 bus. 

The Cleburne Roller Mills Co., S. M. 
Pool, manager, recently purchased the 80- 
bbl flour mill pf the Anderson Bros. Roller 
Mills Co., Cleburne, Texas. The new 
owners have installed electric power. 

H. G. Randall, manager of the Midland 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has been elected 
to membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr. Randall recently pur- 
chased the membership of L. B. Young, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Robert R. Clark, of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is spending the 
week-end in town. Mr. Clark is confident 
that the prospective partial control of 
milling by the government will not be bur- 
densome to millers, and is especially opti- 
mistic regarding the future of such mills 
as have sound brand trade established. 

Numerous friends in the Southwest were 
shocked last week to hear of the sudden 
death of Thomas F. Blake at his home at 
Edwardsville, Ill. Nearly all of Mr. 
Blake’s milling life was spent in this dis- 
trict. Many years ago he was second 
miller in the Cain mill at Atchison. Later 
he became head miller of one of the Maney 
group of mills in Oklahoma, advancing 
from that position to manager of the 
Canadian mill at El Reno. When the 
Maney brothers decided to build a larger 
mill at Omaha, Mr. Blake became man- 
ager of the Maney Milling Co. there, re- 
maining with that concern until his resig- 
nation to go into business on his own ac- 
count at Edwardsville. He was an ex- 
ceedingly active and energetic man and, 
in spite of a vigorous character and an 
outspoken manner, made friends quickly 
and held them strongly to him. 





WICHITA 


As a result of the absence of action 
on the food control bill, flour demand re- 
mains quiet. Buyers, as well as millers, 
are anxiously awaiting action by Congress, 
and for this reason are not placing heavy 
orders. 

It is difficult to get information that will 
represent actual values, as some mills are 
quoting on basis of new wheat, while others 
adhere to old-wheat basis. The most sub- 
stantial information available from south- 
ern Kansas and northern Oklahoma mills 
would indicate values as follows: best 
Kansas hard wheat flour, $12@12.50 bbl 
(old-wheat basis); straight bran, $1.60@ 
1.70 per 100 lbs; mill-run bran, $1.70@ 
1.80; shorts, $2.10@2.25,—in straight or 
mixed cars, delivered within l5c rate ter- 
ritory. 

Feed demand continues fair to good. 

i a 

Since new wheat is beginning to appear 
on the market, the demand has taken on 
a slightly better tone, not from local mills, 
but from the Northwest. Local mills buy 
only as their immediate needs require. 

Receipts have taken a decided upturn, 
being 74 cars for five days, against 25 
same time last week, and 374 last year. 
Range of sales on No. 1 hard wheat was 
$2.321,,@2.36, delivered Minneapolis, and 
$2.22, delivered Kansas City rate points. 


No. 2 sold for $2.36, Minneapolis, and. 


$2.27, Kansas City. 

Receipts during June were 164 cars, 
against 419 for May, and 697 for June, 
1916. 

NOTES 


J. B. Hupp, vice-president and general 
manager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
is back from a Colorado vacation trip. 


A summary issued by the Wichita 
weather observer showed the total amount 
of June precipitation in this vicinity to 
have been .32 of an inch. Normal is 4.75 
inches. Total since Jan. 1, 8.75 inches, or 
7.73 inches below normal. There were 22 
clear days, being one day below the June 
record. 

Harvest is nearly completed in practi- 
cally all of southern Kansas, except the 
western portion. Yields beyond estimates 
made several weeks ago continue to be 
reported. Wheat in the southeastern coun- 
ties averaged 15@20 bus per acre, and 
some fields are reported to have produced 
35. Should dry weather continue, thresh- 
ing will soon be in full blast. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending July 7 was estimated at 
21,250 bbls, of 76 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 20,250, or 69 per cent, last 
week, 20,750, or 72 per cent, in 1916, and 
21,000, or 74 per cent, in 1915. 

Less flour is contracted for each day, 
and buyers in. this territory have less on 
hand and under contract than for many 
months. The consumption is about nor- 
mal. Therefore, with the light buying and 
the reduced stocks, the possibilities of 
future trade appear very promising. 

Occasionally a miller can be found in the 
Southwest who is anxious to trade on the 
basis of new-wheat products. The buy- 
ing of new 95 per cent Oklahoma flour has 
been on a nominal basis of $9.85@10.20, 
jute. One buyer here contracted for five 
cars, early in the week, at $9.65, net, the 
mill. Buyers appear to be more interested 
than are the mills in low-priced new flour. 

It is interesting to watch the shuffling 
back and forth of spot flour by local buy- 
ers. A round lot was recently reported to 
have been sold five times before it went 
into consumption. Each time it made 
money for the handler, the lowest profit 
being 20c bbl and the highest $1.10. 

Stocks in buyers’ hands are abnormally 
low, but jobbers and wholesale grocers 
seem able to lengthen out their supplies 
without making fresh purchases. It is 
seldom that one hears of round lots being 
either offered or purchased. The trade is 
almost entirely under five-car lots. 

Spring wheat millers are in about the 
same position as are their competitors in 
the Southwest. Very little flour from 
sy A and the Dakotas is being 
quoted here, excepting the standard Min- 
neapolis mill brands. 


NOTES 


There is a decided inquiry for corn 
flour, mainly for export. Mills in this 
territory are unable to supply the demand, 

Trading in wheat futures grows lighter. 
On Thursday, no transactions in July were 
made until 12:30 p.m. The open interest 
is very small. 

It is understood that Howard B. Jack- 
son, of Jackson Bros., Chicago, is to rep- 
resent the United States government in 
the en market, under the food con- 
servation bill. 

G. W. Malcolm, with the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
will attend the meeting of the Tri-State 
Master Bakers’ Association at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, July 10-13. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, spent the greater part 
of last week in Milwaukee and New Lis- 
bon, Wis., his former home. 

All corn futures advanced to the high- 
sl on on record, on buying, largely by 
1 professional traders and New York 
cotton speculators, all of whom took profits 
and made a sharp reaction from the top. 

Under the new federal grading, which 
became effective on winter grades July 
1, there are now 22 grades of contract 
wheat, including winter and spring. What 
a buyer of wheat futures get under 
such conditions will depend on how much 
of any one kind there is in store. 


It is reported that distillers of the 
South recently gave out an order to buy 
100,000 bus of corn daily up to July 15. 
The first of the week they doubled their 
order, absorbing all offerings of cash corn 
here and in a number of other markets, 
which tended to advance the price. 


The American Flour Mills Co. or- 


ganized at Evansville, Ind., some time ago, 
has opened an office in Chicago. W. K. 
=r who represented the company in 
Indianapolis, is looking after the business 
in Chicago. So far as can be learned, they 
own no mills and are operating as brokers. 

There is little effort being made to trade 
in new wheat to arrive. There were bids 
late in the week of $2.05 for No. 2 red, 
shipment by July 20, and $2.01 for all- 
J  & shipment. Old No. 2 red sold at 
$2.15 and No. $ red at $2@2.15, one car 
at each price. Red wheat is off to $2.30 
from the recent high point. 

Seaboard exporters have bought July 
oats steadily for three weeks, but the de- 
mand is fairly satisfied for the time being. 
Some of the shippers are sold ahead, and 
are more interested in getting out pre- 
vious sales than in making new ones. Bids 
of 10%,c over July, track, Newport News 
or Baltimore, were made for 36-lb white 
clips. 

William M. Clark, millers’ agent and 
who is interested in the Blake Milling Co., 
Edwardsville, Ill, attended the funeral 
services of T. S. Blake, president of the 
organization, which was held in Edwards- 
ville, Saturday. A meeting of the stock- 
holders was held Saturday afternoon in 
Edwardsville, but no final action taken as 
to the future of the company. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary and 
sales-manager of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Lewistown, Mont., was in Chicago this 
week and met three central states sales- 
men,—A. H. Herrold, who covers Ohio; 
H. C. Eckel, Wisconsin, and W. T. Con- 
verse, Illinois. Mr. Anderson stated that, 
in northern Montana, when he left home a 
short time ago, crop conditions were not as 
favorable as desired. 


Cash corn advanced this week to $1.86 
for No. 2 white, and $1.8514 for other 
grades of No. 2. Prices are 20c over the 
settling figures fixed for July contracts 
by the Board of Trade directors. Settle- 
ments are being made rapidly, as there is 
little show of getting the cash corn to de- 
liver. In fact, at existing differences the 
shorts are better off by settling. Cash corn 
is $1.12 over the price for standard oats, 
an unusual difference. 





WISCONSIN 
Muwavxee, Wis., July 7.—The flour 


. production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 


eekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 7,000 
bbls this week, representing 59 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills with 
the same capacity turned out 11,000, or 92 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 24,600 turned out 2,500, or 10 per cent. 

Flour mv were advanced 25c this 
week, following the strong cash market. 
Business has been quiet and buyers hold 
off, taking only what is required to meet 
immediate wants. Stocks at all points are 
light, and millers believe that buying will 
be general as soon as the market becomes 
more settled. 

Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $12.25@12.30, and 
straight at $11.50@11.55, wood. 

Clears were in fair demand, and prices 
held firm at $10.25@10.50, jute. Most of 
the mills have considerable sold ahead and 
plenty of loading orders on hand. 

Shipping directions on patent came in 
freely, and mills were able to load out all 
manufactured this week. 

Kansas straight was dull. Prices were 
quoted at $11@11.50, cotton. Most of the 
bakers have supplies to last for some time. 
Jobbers report trade very quiet. 

Rye flour was dull, and very little new 
business was done. Mills are working on 
old orders, and have plenty of directions 
on hand to last this month. Very little 
new business is looked for until new-crop 
offerings. Prices were quoted at $11.65@ 
11.75 for pure, in wood, with country 
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blends at $10.40 for dark, and $11.30 fo; 
white, in jute. ; 

The demand continues brisk for corn 
meal. Mills continue to operate full time 
Yellow and white granulated was quoted 
at $4.45 in 100-lb cotton sacks. Corn fiour 
is in good demand for export. Mills are 
well sold ahead. Prices continue firm. 

The millfeed market was strong and 
higher, with bran up $1.50 and middlings 
$3 per ton. Shippers find business q) ict 
offerings scarce and demand only fajr 
Most of the dealers were out of the mar. 
ket. Buying was from dealers who were 
entirely clear of stocks and obliged to 
replenish. Transit feed at eastern jinc- 
tion points was in fair demand and ( {'er- 
ings were fairly cleaned up. 

The state trade was quiet; country :eal- 
ers bought sparingly in mixed cars with 
flour, and were willing to pay a good pre- 
mium in small lots, rather than buy full 
carloads. Hominy feed was strong, ad- 
vancing $1 ton. 

Milling wheat was in light demand. \{ost 
of the millers were out of the market, |,,y- 
ing moderate supplies on hand. Top price 
for No. 1 northern, $2.32. 


NOTES 


Hirt Bros. Antigo, Wis., are rushing 
work on their new flour and feed milling 
plant. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 45; corn, 323; oats, 230; barley, 85; 
rye, 17. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, July 1, 
amounted to 13,555 bbls, compared with 
25,506 in June, and 35,458 July 1, 1916. 

E. F. Jaeger, general manager of the 
Danville-(Wis.) Flour Mills, was married 
at Columbus, Wis., on June 27 to Miss 
Florence Mulligan. 

Adolph L. Kern, of John B. A. Kern & 
Sons, accompanied by Mrs. Kern and their 
daughter, left this week for a three 
months’ tour of New England and New- 
foundland. 

Bennett & Co., Mayville, Wis., are com- 
pleting extensive improvements to the 
Mayville Flour Mills. The mill has been 
overhauled throughout and modernized in 
every way. 

The Badger Grain Co., Mondovi, Wis., 
has purchased the Mondovi elevator of the 
Cargill Grain Co., Minneapolis, which con- 
cern has been disposing of its string of 
country elevators in Wisconsin during the 
last year. 

Walter Fowler, inspector of the Wis- 
consin Grain & Warehouse Commission, 
since its creation 12 years ago, has re- 
signed to accept the position of federal 
grain supervisor for the Chicago district, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

George A. Schroeder, traffic manager of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, ex- 
pressed himself as follows on the an- 
nouncement that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused the carriers a 
horizontal increase of 15 per cent in 
freight tares: “The decision is a disap- 
pointment not only to the carriers, but to 
a large part of the public. Shippers have 
been clamoring for more and better trans- 
portation service. Business has been cir- 
cumscribed by lack of adequate facilities 
for handling freight. Shippers generally 
expected an advance of some sort, and felt 
that under existing conditions the carriers 
are entitled to a higher basis of rates. 
Unless shippers are furnished dependable 
freight service in the future, it will ulti- 
mately result in agitation for federal 
regulation of railroads or possibly govern- 
ment ownership.” 

H. N. Wiison. 


Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks hav been 
passed for publication by the Unite: States 
Patent Office: 

“Pink Tag” and “Sh-Co” and desizn; No. 
98,224. Owner, Shoemaker Co., Oakwood, 
N. Y. Used on feed for farm stock. 

“Country Call’; No. 108,234. Owner, Wal- 
ter G. Trumpler, Tiffin, Ohio. Used on wheat 





flour. 

“Sunnyside”; No. 103,241, Owner, Bogert 
& Greenbank, New York. Used 01 wheat 
flour. : 

“Ss. W.," and picture of a woman oles 
an armful of wheat, and pointing to * — 
ing; No. 103,273. Owner, Southwest«'" = 
ing Co., Inc., New York. Used on whea 


flour. ¥ 
“Warrior,” and figure of; No 
Owner, Columbia Milling Co., Portla: 
gon. Used on wheat flour. _ 
.” and picture of dary sir 


103,467. 
i, Ore- 


“Topsy Turvy. ; . 
dancing; No. 103,524. Owner, Ame’ .. 
ing Co., Monroe, Ida and Petersburs. Mic 


and Deita, Ohio. Used on buckwhe ' flolr 

“Big Stack,” and figure of a smokestaer 
No, 103,538. Owner, Montana Flovy Mis 
Co., Lewistown, Mont. Used on wheat fou 
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MILLING IN CROP YEAR 1916-17 

The milling year was slow in getting 
under way. The initial movement of new 
wheat was late, and millers were fearful 
that there might be some admixture of 
old-crop wheat carried over, the bad 
wheat of the 1915 crop with the new grain. 
By July some presumably new-crop sales 
had been made for July shipment, but 
millers were not sure that they would have 
new-crop wheat for making this flour. Al- 
though flour started at what was soon to 
look like low prices, around $5 bbl, with 
wheat at about $1.08, buyers having in mind 
the big carry-over were indispo: to come 
into the market for large supplies. How 
completely they missed their opportunity 
became apparent a little later. 

The season had not fairly started when 
wheat prices began to advance on account 
of the black rust, blight and serious dam- 
age to the crop of the Northwest. By the 
middle of August patent flour had ad- 
vanced to $7, and buyers, having missed 
their opportunity, were not disposed 
to book until conditions became more set- 
tled. It was hard for them to realize the 
extent of the damage in the Northwest. 
By the latter part of August and early 
September buyers were literally forced 
into the market, but there was an absence 
of heavy buying for deferred shipment. 
The situation was in the main a healthy 
one save for some occasional price-cutting 
to get business, Up to this point buying 
had been principally from the South and 
Southeast, with New England holding off 
always for price recessions. 

Basic conditions in wheat, regardless of 
the threatening nation-wide railroad strike, 
were regarded by millers as fundamental- 
ly very strong and bullish. With the crop 
failure of the Northwest it became ap- 
parent that southwestern mills would en- 
joy an unusually good year’s business in 
this territory, and such proved to be the 
case, 

By October, millers were quite generally 
reporting good business and capacity out- 
put. Buyers had evidently made up their 
minds that high prices had come to stay. 
Sales were made everywhere, for export 
as well as in all domestic markets. The 
feed situation was also very strong. By 
the end of October, bran had passed the 
$30 mark, with middlings around $36 and 
flour $8.50@9 bbl, an advance of $10 ton 
for feed since the nning of the crop 
year. October turned out to be a very 
profitable month in milling. Conditions 
—— the aaa — was little trouble 

ing at the market with a mar 
of profit added. oie a 

In November there was some slowing up 
of the buying movement. The p 
of the British government in regard to a 
higher per cent extraction flour were 
brought out. There was something of a 
break in the wheat market to serve as a 
further check to business, but it did not 
catch millers unprepared. had 
fearful of some such break, and had pre- 
pared for it. Millers also began to com- 
plain of the effects of resale flour in the 
South. Pacific Coast mills had done a 
considera!le volume of business there, and 
their lower-priced flours began to make 
themselves felt. There had been compara- 
tively heavy bookings made by relatively 
Hght-weight, irresponsible brokers or 

ers. 

Following Germany’s 


. P 3 
. 12, wild and con markets pre- 


ve 
vailed. More settled conditions were 
awaited before making further commit- 
ments. The usual holiday dullness was 
‘ggravated by the unsettled condition of 
the market and by the transportation situ- 





ation. Embargoes and car shortage would 
have been sufficient of themselves to play 
havoc with the business. Even when cars 
were secured it was difficult to get them 
forward. The demand for feed was the 
one bright spot in the millers’ firmament. 
Adequate supplies of coal were frequently 
wanting. 

Business with the mills continued quiet 
from the middle of December to the mid- 
dle of March. The week ending Feb. 5 saw 
the announcement of the indiscriminate 
submarine campaign by Germany and the 
breaking of diplomatic relations with that 
country, resulting in wild and excited mar- 
kets, which had become almost a common- 
place by this time. Affecting business even 
more than the markets was the car and 
embargo situation, which continued to 
grow worse rather than better. While the 
submarine campaign, crop reports and 
international politics had a bearing, the 
transportation situation was almost a de- 
termining factor in the business of mills. 
It was a near and present reality. The 
demand for feed seemed insatiable, and 
prices reached and passed $40 ton. Buy- 
ers were clamoring for any kind of feed. 

The middle of March gave some sign of 
renewed interest in flour: Delays in tran- 
sit and light stocks ~— buyers in need of 
further supplies. uyers, however, ap- 
peared to be cautious, and took on only such 
flour as they required immediately. Prac- 
tically no new export business was being 
done; when vessel room could be had, for- 
eign buyers did not accept quick enough; 
and when they were keen to buy, the vessel 
room was lacking. There had been some 
export sales made previously of the 76 per 
cent extraction flour. 

In April, due to the entrance of this 
government into the war, the widely ad- 
vertised world-crop shortage, to say noth- 
ing of the extremely pessimistic reports of 
our own Department of Agriculture and 
the emphasized need of feeding our allies, 
the private consumer was thrown into a 
panic and began buying heavily—any- 


where from six months’ to two years’ sup- - 


ply of flour. Advancing prices: did not 
check buying at the highest prices of the 
crop year. Although the influence of mill- 
ers was put forth to restore sanity to the 
crazy public it was for some time unavail- 


ng. 

Coming on the top of heavy wheat-buy- 
ing by the allies and very bullish crop 
reports, the public simply put up the price 
on itself. Cash and May wheat, which had 
reached $2 at Toledo the first week in 
March, was beyond $3 by the end of May. 
Cash wheat closed May 12 at Toledo at 
$3.46; flour was quoted at $15.45@16, car 
lots, wood basis, bran at $40 and middlings 
at $47.50 in 100’s. The high point of bran 
on the crop might be placed at $45 and: 
middlings at $48, in 100’s, although some 
small sales were made as high as $50 for 


h. 

In the face of such staggering and 
paralyzing advances there was little that 
could be done by the millers. There was 
no adequate hedge available aginst flour 
sales except ownership of the wheat, and 
none against wheat purchases except sales 
of flour. Sales of new-crop flour for fu- 
ture delivery were out of the question. 
Then came the limitations on the trading 
in May, July and September futures, fol- 
lowed by rapidly declining markets. 
Hedging became still more of an impossi- 
bility, with the result that millers were 
forced into the position of simply marking 
time. There remained nothing to do but 
to grind out what wheat they had in com- 
pletion of unfilled flour orders. 

The business of the crop year was prac- 
tically at an end. Further activity was 
rendered still more imprudent by the 
probability that the food control bill to be 

assed by Congress might affect the mill- 
ioe business quite vitally. The year closed 
with all eyes fastened on Washington, and 
the business of the grain and milling trade 


hinging on what action might be taken 
there. Larger mills were closing down 
for repairs or overhauling for the new 
crop; many small mills had been closed 
down for some time for the want of wheat. 

The output by Toledo mills, with a com- 
bined wee! (oon of 48,000 bbls, was 
1,424,900 bbls for the year from the week 
ending July 8, 1916, to the week ending 
June 30, 1917, an average weekly output 
of 27,402 bbls, or 57 per cent of capacity. 
The output by an average of: 14 central 
states mills, including those at Toledo, re- 
porting to this office, was 3,049,848 bbls, or 
58,651 weekly, representing 56 per cent 
of capacity. 

Various handicaps worked against the 
export business during the year, with the 
result that it was somewhat intermittent, 
was not of the volume and did not cut so 
much of a figure as in other years of the 
war. However, more or less business was 
done at intervals, 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

‘The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
July 7 was 5,800, or 12 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 7,800, or 16 per cent, 
last week, 23,300 or 481, per cent, a year 
ago, 8,100, or 17 per cent, two years ago, 
and 12,200, or 25 per cent, three years ago. 

No change took place in the situation 
this week nor is likely to take place until 
the food control bill passes Congress and 
such definite regulations as may affect the 
milling business are issued. Millers are 
simply marking time. Millers feel the need 
of having matters put into some definite 
form as the time of the movement of new 
wheat approaches, and are not attempting 
to do any business. ; 

How the new crop is to be handled is the 
urgent question. With every one afraid of 
wheat and running away from it, the situ- 
ation is a very curious one. If Congress 
continues to dally with the bill for some 
weeks, and every one is scared of wheat, it 
might be reasonable to expect the price to 
go off. Neither mills nor grain dealers are 
disposed to buy, as they do not know what 
the value is or where it can be sold and at 
what price. 

Intimations are that some form of zone 
system may prevail in the handling of 
grain this year; that the movement from 
the various zones will be restricted to the 
surplus beyond the milling requirements 
of such zones. Country elevators and ter- 
minal houses will be used for merchandis- 
ing, and also the commission and middle- 
men to an extent. No hoarding or un- 
en accumulations will be permit- 

Millers report some inquiry in regard to 
new-crop flour, but nothing can be done. 
They are not able to decide as yet upon 
any policy to be pursued in such sales and 
in buying new wheat. 

Two large Toledo mills were down all 
the week. Others ran at greatly reduced 
capacity, so the output was very light. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 101,100 bbls, for the week ending 
July 7 made 19,481, or 19 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 34,698, or 32 per 
cent, last week, by 14 mills of 106,560 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Eley. & Mill Co., Toledo, 

INDIANA 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Grain Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 

NOTES 

The name of the Harter Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, will be changed to the Men- 
nel Milling Co. 

The Bell-Ramsey Co., brokers and 
manufacturers’ agents, Birmingham, Ala., 
have beeome interested in a canning 
project. 

The Tri-State Master Bakers’ conven- 
tion will be held at Cedar Point, near San- 
dusky, Ohio, July 10-14; headquarters, 
Breakers Hotel. 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
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eral a Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, will leave next week for 
a 10 days’ business trip in the East. 

A joint meeting of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan millers has been proposed to 
take place after the passage of the food 
control bill in Washington, to consider 
regulations affecting the milling business: 

Frank Russell, son of John F. Russell, 

resident Garland Milling Co., Greens- 
urg, Ind., has enlisted in Base Hospital 
No. 32, Indianapolis, under command of 
Dr. E. B. Clark. The unit is expected to 
move to France about July 15. 

E. P. Mitchell, Cincinnati, formerly 
representing the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in Ohio, has recently become 
connected with the Eagle Roller Mills Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., taking the place made 
vacant by W. H. Holaday, who has gone 
with Jesse Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., July 7.—Conditions 
have reached such a stage that more than 
four-fifths of the mills in Indiana have 
closed down. There has been no real 
trading here for two or three weeks; mill- 
ers being timid about buying wheat and 
flour buyers sticking to their resolution 
to stay out of the market until it is known 
what Washington is going to do. 

Business, such as it is, is strictly local. 
The millers are not going after orders at 
all. It is a situation millers of this gen- 
eration have never had to deal with be- 
fore, and they are content to mark time 
and await developments. 

Flour mills are offering $2.20 for old- 
crop wheat, but are getting very little. 
Millfeed is in fairly active demand at $40 
ton, but the activity is due solely to the 
fact that there is very little being ground. 
Millers a uote soft winter goods 
at $11 in jute. Indianapolis flour produc- 
tion this week was the lowest in a year 
or longer. 

Wheat-cutting is progressing in many 
sections, and the crop is thought to be in 
good shape. Arrivals of new wheat are 
expected this coming week. 

IMPORTANT MEETING OF BAKERS 

Nearly 300 Indiana bakers met in this 
city this week to “place the baking indus- 
try on a war footing,” as was outlined at 
the session, which was one of the most 
important held in many years. Follow- 





‘ing this meeting, similar sessions were 


held at other cities in Indiana. This gath- 
ering was an aftermath of the Hoover 
meeting in Washington recently, which 
urged that the country be divided into 
districts for the purpose of bettering gen- 
eral conditions. . 

The pledge of the war emergency coun- 
cil was presented, and signed by all bak- 
ers present. Every baker signing the 
pledge agreed that on and after July 10 
his firm would discontinue the custom of 
taking back unsold bread, and that in 
every way the government would be given 
the heartiest support in its war pro- 
gramme. The country, it was announced, 
has been divided into 193 sections. 

A committee to attend to the bakers’ 
end of the war emergency situation was 
appointed, as follows: Robert Bryce, In- 
dianapolis; John Zwissler, Richmond; 
William Kitzinger, Columbus; M. Hert- 
lein, Jeffersonville; Charles J. Lueteke, 
Newcastle; Frank Hilbert, Anderson; W.- 
H. Myers, Windfall; L. R. Broadley, 
Frankfort; D. W. Cleveland, Crawfords- 
ville; Fred Roultt, Jamestown; George Q. 
Adamson, Lebanon; O. V. Toppin, Cam- 
bridge City; A. W. Wilkinson, Rush- 
ville; W. Frank, Aurora. A. L. Taggart, 
of Indianapolis, is a member of the na- 
tional emergency council of bakers. 

* + 

Lyon & Greenleaf is a new corporation 
at Eikhart, with $150,000 capital, which 
will operate a flour mill. Carl D. and D. 
J. Greenleaf and George E. Howe are the 
directors. 

J. M. Pearson.- 





The French ministry of agriculture has 
recently published a statement covering 
an investigation of the stock of domestic 
farm animals in France on Dec. 31, 1916. 
The supply of horses, mules and asses has 
somewhat increased since July 1, 1915, 
whereas the supply of cattle, sheep and 
swine has decreased. On Dec. 31, 1916, 
France had 12,341,950 head of cattle, as 
against 12,520,106 on July 1, 1915; 10,- 
$45,280 sheep, as against 12,261,782, and 
4,361,900 swine, as against 4,909,886. 
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A rather unsettled market for flour 
still prevails. There has been some evi- 
dence of increasing business in some quar- 
ters, due to the fact that flour was urgent- 

In these cases the market 
price was paid, but in a majority of in- 
stances buyers and sellers were not dis- 
posed to do much business. 

The uncertainty over the food control 
bill is a check to operations. Jobbers in 
the flour trade say that they anticipate 
still lower prices with the operation of 
this bill. The mills cannot contract for 
future business, not knowing the probable 
levels of wheat values, and there is of 
course a difference of opinion as to how 
the flour business will be done. 

The semi-official advices from Wash- 
ington have indicated that the govern- 
ment would control the home and foreign 
distribution of wheat and flour. This is 
very broad, however, and leaders in the 
local trade are disposed to await details. 

It has been reported on good authority 
that southwestern mills have been offering 
and selling some new Kansas flours in this 
market at about $11 bbl. It is under- 
stood that the mills in question were able 
to buy some new wheat from the farmers, 
and a plan was devised whereby the latter 
received a price for their wheat subject 
to adjustment with the government’s 
fixed price. More of this business is pos- 
sible, although the procedure is unusual 
and not easily perfected, especially as it 
represents only a temporary method. 

A great deal is sai : 
locally being very light, and of a serious 
situation developing, in the event of con- 
tinued unsettled conditions. There is evi- 
dence of consumers showing more anxiety 
about supplies, but unless there is a stam- 
pede of ens the fact that stocks are 
low may not be as serious as some fear. 
It is known that the crops are progress- 
ing favorably, and that the winter wheat 
yields are larger than expected, also that 
there have been timely rains in the spring 
wheat belt, all of which combine to assure 
flour buyers of supplies. 

Export interest in the market contin- 
ues, and the allies have been fair buyers. 
It is said that the business of this kind 
would have been larger if round lots could 
have been procured and specific dates for 
shipment mentioned. 


NEUTRAL SHIPMENTS HELD UP 


The estimate is made by conservative 
authorities that more than 25 vessels of 
neutral European countries are held in 
or near the New York harbor. These ves- 
sels are fully laden with grain and flour, 
and some have been ready to sail for some 
weeks, but lack letters of assurance. The 
situation is described by an official of the 
Dutch government as very grave and un- 
satisfactory. Not only are the shipments 
to European neutrals being held up, but 
fresh export buying for them is in abey- 


ance, 

The British government will not grant 
the necessary letters of assurance, and the 
neutrals are compelled to await the per- 
fection of the official Export Council at 
Washington. Several buyers for neutral 
European countries have been at Wash- 
ington recently, and upon their return 
expressed themselves pessimistically as to 
the general situation. One authority 
stated that he anticipates a drastic export 
embargo announcement at Washington in 
the immediate future. 


NOTES 


The Werthan Bag Co. has moved its 
New York offices to 15 Park Row. 


T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo, manager 


of stocks of flour . 
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for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
was on ’change last week. 

Victor A. Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., with Mrs. Cain, 
spent most of last week in New York. 

The total exports of this country for 
the year ending June 1 were valued at 
$6,183,000,000, the highest figure ever re- 
corded for 12 months. 

Friends of T. F. Blake, late president 
of the Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, 
Ill, were greatly shocked to learn last 
week of his sudden death. Mr. Blake was 
in New York only a short while ago, and 
seemed in perfect health. 

A New -York man who handles consid- 
erable Oklahoma flour received a sample 
of wheat from that state last week which, 
if at all representative of the — 
quality of Oklahoma wheat, would indi- 
cate that flours from that section should 
be popular this year. The berry looked 
fine in every respect. 

There is a strong indication of a flour 
shortage in New York, as many of the 
smaller distributors are buying very little 
or none at all and that on spot is being 
rapidly consumed, One large distributor 
last week, on a request from a baker for 
standard patents, could only offer him 
family patent in wood. The report is to 
the effect that mills are running very 
light, which is borne out by the high prices 
of millfeeds, which for this season of the 
year are at record high levels. The flour 
trade does not feel inclined to pay pres- 
ent prices for flour when there is a chance 
of having an arbitrary price fixed by the 
government which may be much lower 
than present levels. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 7.—There has been 
considerable Canadian flour sold in Bos- 
ton during the last two weeks for local 
use at prices which are very attractive, 
compared with the domestic product. 
This week there were several good-sized 
lines disposed of to wholesale bakers. 
Canadian short patents sold freely at $12 
@12.05 bbl, in sacks. Standa Cana- 
dian patents are offered at $11.60@11.80, 
In addition to sales for local account, 
agents in this city sold large lines to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Aside from these sales, demand for 
flour locally is almost at a standstill. Ar- 
rivals have been somewhat better as re- 
gards time of shipment, and jobbers, 
while only moderately suppli have 
more flour on hand than they care for. 
Some are heavily stocked, and there is 
pressure by them to sell, even at conces- 
sions from open quotations. ; 

The stock of flour on July 1, as report- 
ed by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
was 31,774 bbls, all for domestic consump- 
tion. On June 1 the supply was 23,584 
bbls, and on July 1, 1916, 38,098. There 
is no flour in store destined for export. 

Prices show but little change from last 
week, a at patents are held 
around $12.50 bbl, in wood, with spring 
country patents at $11.25@12. Special 
short patents are quoted mostly at $12.75 
@138. Soft winter wheat flours are held 
at about the same range as springs, Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents are low sellers. 
First-class patents in sacks are offered 
freely at $11.10, while standard brands 
were quoted during the week as low as 
$10.50, in sacks. There’ are some Kansas 
fancy patents held above the extreme 
quoted, but there is no business reported. 

About the only new-wheat flour offering 
is from Kansas. The demand has been 
slight. 

RETURN OF BREAD TO BE STOPPED 

The bakers of Massachusetts have en- 
tered vigorously into the cam under- 
taken by the Council of National De- 
fense at Washington to stop at once the 
practice by wholesalers of taking back 





and thus con- 


unsold bread from retailers, 
serve the bread and wheat supply of the 
country. 


A majority of bakers have pled 
simigtoee be accede to this recast, ae 
on and after July 10 they will cease tak- 
ing unsold bread from retailers. Each 
baker signing the slip also pledges himself 
to loyally support all patriotic measures 
which may be orde or recommended 
by the Council of National Defense or 
the food administrator during the period 
of the war. 

NOTES 

The Ritter Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has filed articles of 
incorporation. Capital, $10,000. 

Visitors were A. L, Goodman, Duluth; 
John G, Littlefield and A. B. Porter, 
Philadelphia; W. H. Montrose, Moira, N. 
Y; Ansel R. Clark, Portland, Oregon; 
F. K. Safford, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burra, N. Y., July 7.—Millers here 
are not so blue as they were a week ago, 
as there is some inquiry, and a few cars 
are being sold daily. But underneath the 
little business they see B mwamay 7 of a 
better trade to come, and they fix the time 
about three weeks hence. The demand 
must come, and when it does it looks like 
another rush. z 

Prices today on spring wheat flour are 
more unsettled than at any time this year. 
Advances in the wheat market seem to be 
followed by declines in flour prices, Neither 
the miller nor the wheat dealer knows 
where he stands, everybody waiting for the 
government to settle the question of 
prices. Local demand is extremely light, 
and prices are declining steadily, the best 

tent ang offered to the retailer at 

12.50@13 bbl, wood basis. 

Winter wheat flour is off about 40c from 
last week, and nothing doing. Short win- 
ter patent was quoted at $12.05, standard 
at $11.80 and pastry at $11.35, in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

A better inquiry for rye flour was re- 
ported, and prices were the same as last 
week. There will be no buying ahead, as 
lower prices are ed. No. 1 is quot- 
ed at $12.25, straight at $11.50 and dark 
at $10.60, wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were taken as fast as offered, 
and it was no trouble to get $33 for spot 
bran, with $34 bid for some at the close. 
Jobbers were afraid to offer anything, as 
pe oa were so keen for stocks, and were 
only trying to keep their regular trade 
supplied. Only one local miller had any- 
thing to sell, the rest being sold so far 
ahead that the situation seems to be hope- 
less until after the mills start running. 

Canadian bran sold freely at $33, and 
later in the week at $84, track, Buffalo. 
The trade in Canadian -millfeed was very 
heavy. Middlings sold about as well as 
bran, but at fully $4 over last week, -with 
flour middlings $8 and red dog $3.25 high- 
er than last Saturday. 

All feeds are so thoroughly cleaned up 
that everybody —- to see higher prices 
in a few days. re is one feed miller 
here who has nearly 200 cars at his com- 
mand, bought at very reasonable prices, 
and he is in no hurry to sell. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is dull, but the 
price has been advanced about $4 ton, and 
may go still higher, as corn has reached 
the highest price ever recorded here. Hom- 
iny feed and gluten are easier, with offer- 
ings quite liberal. Cottonseed meal higher, 
and offerings light. Oil meal in fair sup- 
ly at previous prices. Milo maize is quot- 

at $3.75 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats active and firm. 

Oat hulls are offered at $22 for do- 
mestic and $24 for choice Canadian, re- 
ground, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills this week was 
the smallest in some years, 48,100 bbls, 
representing 26 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 57,100, or 34 per cent, last 
week, 99,850, or 60 per cent, in 1916, 116,- 
450, or 85 per cent, in 1915, 101,950, or 74 
per cent, in 1914, and 91,800, or 67 per 
cent, in 1913. 





NOTES 
Buffalo bakers will put a stop to the 
practice of taking back unsold bread. 


Stocks of wheat here are about 1,800,000 
bus, of which 725,000 are Canadian. Last 
year there were 3,573,000 bus. 

Receipts of feed since the opening of 
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navigation to July 1 were 228,300 sic 
compared with 226,300 last year. * 
E. E. Coombs, grain dealer, Aulyrp 
Maine, was on ’change this week, 01 ji, 
way west to look over the crop situatio. 

VY. A. Cain, of the Leavenworth (Kk an- 
sas) Milling Co., and George Robinson 
feed dealer, Canton, N. Y., were here {his 
week, 

Farmers are willing to sell their old hay 
at very much lower prices than a month 
ago. y want the room for the spleidid 
crop of new. 

A fleet of canal-boats carrying 3(',750 
bus flaxseed cleared from Buffalo fo; 
Waterford, Saturday. This is the {irst 
flaxseed shipped out-of this port by © .nal 
in several years. — 4 

Notwithstanding the fact that the W :sh- 

sings 4 yoo: here has only: been :un- 

ing one mill occasionally, all of the em- 
an ees are on the pay-roll, some doiny a 
ittle work in other departments or t:: ing 
to keep busy. 

Professor John H. Barron, in ci) irge 
of the extension work of farm crops in: this 
state, says that crops everywhere in \ ew 
York are in very poor condition. “Never in 
the history of the state,” he says, “ha. the 
outlook been so discouraging.” George 
Urban, Jr., has been asked to investivate 
crop conditions in this section, and it will 
be interesting to compare his report with 
Professor Barron’s statement. 

E. Baneassi:r. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautimore; Mp., July 7.—Flour was 
higher, but sluggish, this week. The holi- 
day period and the constant anxiety as to 
what the government may do force! the 
trade to move very cautiously. Stocks, 
spot and to arrive, are running low, and 
will soon have to be replenished. (ffer- 
ings- of new winters, hard and sofi, are 
gradually increasing, but as yet not at 
rates which have been sufficiently «ttrac- 
tive to stimulate business. As to ol«-crop 
ges springs advanced practically $1 

bl, representing the full gain in the raw 
material, while 
up only 25@50c. 

Springs were strong but quiet. |*ancy 
short patents at the close were quoted 
nominally at $12@12.25; standard brands, 
$11.65@11.90; long patents, straights and 
cut-straights, $11.15@11.40; first clears, 
$10@10.25; second clears, $8.10@8.(i0,— 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 20@30c 
more in wood. Practically a blank week 
as regards trading, owing to advance and 
near approach of new hard winters. 

Soft winters were barely steady and in- 
active. Patents closed nominally at +11@ 
11.25, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 4()(@)45c 
less in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $10@ 10.25, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 
10@15c more in cotton or jute, 4(@45c 
more in wood. Sales few and scattered, 
and confined principally to near-by straight 
at $9.75@10.20, bulk: No export buying, 
and larger buyers all out of the market. 

Hard winters were slightly firmer, but 
inanimate. Short patents at the closc were 
nominally $12.25@12.50; long patei!s and 
straights, $11.75@12; clears, $9.50. 10,— 
98-Ib cottons or'140-Ib jutes, or 2')(@30c 
more in wood. Business small, wit! most 
buyers waiting for new flour at a di.count 
of about $2 bbl under old. It is t)ought 
something of moment will be done ‘1 new 
flour in another week. 

Receipts of flour for the week, “1,098 
bbls; destined for export, 57,063. 

NOTES 

J. M. Wharton, millers’ agent, i visit- 
ing his daughter at Ann Arbor, Mic': 

Number of foreign vessels bou' | for 
Baltimore, 71; number now in por'. 55. 

Grain exports from here last wee’. were 
588,406 bus—404,891 wheat, 89,22° corn 
and 94,286 rye. , 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., exporters, is recrea' ing at 
Cape May, accompanied by his fa ily. 

Rye bringing more than corn ai’! corn 
more than wheat was the strange ». \maly 
characterizing the trading on ’chan © this 
week. 

Receipts of southern corn from (*. 21, 
1916, to July 7, 1917, 531,082 bus: year 
ago, 361,588. Range of prices thi eek: 
$1.88@1.90; last year, 86c. 

Receipts of new southern whea! from 
June 20 to July 7, 1917, 1,070 bus: same 
time last year, 70,768. Range of prices 
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this season, $1.60@2.15; last year, 70c@ 
$1.10. 

George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
feed and grain, has returned from an ex- 
tended business and pleasure motor trip in 
the West, by his family. He 
savs the crops in the wide territory he cov- 
ered were &@ dream to behold. 

Among visitors were L. J. Vogt, flour 
commission agent, Norway; 
Richard Gambrill, cash hn; Harry Syl- 
vester Carroll, with Lowell Hoit Co., 
grain, Chicago; G. A. Collier, of G. A. 
Collier & Co., grain and hay, Cincinnati. 

The first new rye of the season was re- 
ceive July 5, five days after the first new 
wheat. It came from the eastern shore of 
Mary!::nd, coraprised 70 bus, was very fine 
in qua‘ity and brought $2.20 bu, or 5c more 
than tle first new wheat brought—a fact 
probally unprecedented, 

Henry E. Wack & Co., Inc., with $25,000 
capital stock, to trade as receivers and ex- 
porters in grain and grain products, is a 
new concern here. Mr. Wack, the head of 
the ne. firm, was until recently connected 
with |. Steen & Bro., grain and hay, and 
has had an experience in the business of 
96 years. 

It is announced that the Baltimore Dry 
Docks « Shipbuilding Co. has been award- 
ed a contract by Federal Shipping 
Board ‘or the construction of eight 8,800- 
ton carzo ships to cost approximately $11,- 
000,000. Ten steamers already on the 
stocks uf the company are said to have 
been commandeered by the government. 

_ Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocnester, N. Y., July 7.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 


was 11,800 bbls, of which 8,800 were . 


spring wheat flour. This represented 50 
per cent of capacity, compared with 11,- 
100, or 55 per cent, last week, 12,600, or 
62 per cent, a year ago, and 11,500, or 58 
per cent, two years ago. P 

Business in western New York this 
week was hand to mouth. Mills booked 
occasional car-lot orders, but no interest 
was manifested in large quantities. Mill- 
ers said they did not expect much im- 
provement until the government food bill 
was passed and the new crop was ready 
to grind. Shipping instructions fair. 

Flour prices declined. While the high 
price on spring patents -was $13, wood, 
Boston, sales were made at $12.75@12.85. 
Although millers were eager for business, 
they showed little disposition to shade 
prices under the above quotations. City 
buyers paid $13, wood, and demand was 
moderate. 

Spring clears were in slow demand. 
They were quoted $1.50@2 bbl under pat- 
ents. Sales were reported by one of the 
mills at 311.50, wood, Boston, but the gen- 
eral range was $11@11.25. Spring low- 
grade flour was slightly lower. The rul- 
ing rang: was $8@8.25, jute, Boston. One 
mill made sales of f at $10.50. 

Rye flour sold down to $12.50, wood, 
Boston. Demand was moderate. Millers 
reported a scarcity of rye, and did not 
have muc!: flour to offer. Shipping direc- 


tions canic im slowly. Ci uyers paid 
$12.60, wood, for ph ke nen g eg 
Graha:) flour was quiet. There was no 
car-lot |). siness, but a few mixed cars 
were soli. The best was quoted at $9, 


wood, Boston, in car lots; Entire wheat 


flour sol at $11.50, wood, Boston. De- 
a we light, and shipping directions 
slow. 

A bris) demand developed for mill- 


feed, ani prices advanced. Spring bran 
sold up ‘» $35.50, in 100’s, Boston, mills 
selling th ir output at that figure. With 
the mills -unning on short time, none of 
them hai much to offer and could not 
promise ii1mediate shipments. 

Spring iniddlings met with a better in- 


7 an. sales were made at $45, in 

100s, Boston, a fi white bringing 
$49.50, Rive feed was demand at y 

in 100’s, Rochester. Winter bran and — pen 
middling; and corn goods sold well at 

firm pric ' 7 

NOTES 
All mili. were down over the Fourth. 


George Davis, of the J. G. Davis Co., 
returned ‘rom a short vacation this week. 

Willian: H. Duffett, president J. A. 
Hinds & Co, took a holiday this week 
Yachting on Lake Ontario. 


Fred I..pple, who recently bought the 
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— plant of William J. Schulz, re- 
ports business satisfactory. 

Winter wheat in western New York is 
well headed out, but it is just’ beginning 
to turn. The crop is fully two weeks 
later than usual, and millers do not wy 
any before the middle of August. Old- 
crop wheat is scarce, and millers paid 
$2.15@2.20 bu this week. 

R. J. Arxrns. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpnia, Pa., July 7—There was 
an advance of about 25c bbl in flour prices 
during the week, due to the strength of 
cash wheat in the West. Demand, how- 
ever, has been light, local jobbers and 
bakers being generally well supplied for 
near wants, and showing little disposition 
to operate in excess of actual needs. The 
uncertainty with regard to the ultimate 
decision to bé taken by the government 
regarding control of prices of foodstuffs 
is also a factor, and the policy of the trade 
generally As to await developments 

Spring patent is eee. held around 
$11.50@11.75, wood, by the mills, but buy- 
ers are able to pick up second-hand flours 
at concessions from these figures, and 
offerings were reported on the spot near 
the close at $10.90, in sacks. Favorite 
brands are held at $12@12.50, wood, and 
clears at $10.50@11. 

Kansas flours are in small supply and 
quiet, with patent ranging $11.25@11.75, 
and clears $10.50@11, both wood. 

Soft winters-are in small supply and 
dull, on a basis of $10.75@11.25, wood. 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 19,177,581 
bus, against 25,091,491 for the same time 
last year. 

J. B. Pultz, of the grain firm of J. B. 
Pultz & Co.;is spending a short vacation in 
New England. 

The wheat harvest in Pennsylvania be- 
gan this week. The crop is estimated at 
21,545,000 bus, or 4,500,000 less than last 
year. 

Among visitors on ‘change this week 
were C. B. Spaulding, secretary and man- 
ager of the New Century Co., Chicago, 
and E.-E. Schober, secretary and treasurer 
of the Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

In a statement issued by the Philadel- 
phia Bourse, Louis G. Graff, president of 
the Commercial Exchange, says that Phila- 
delphia’s grain exporters welcome govern- 
ment control of food exports and are 
ready to co-operate with the newly ‘cre- 
ated exports council to the fullest extent. 

B. W. Dedrick, expert in flour-milling 
at the Pennsylvania State College, wants 
every man, woman and child in this .coun- 
try to save one-fifth of a barrel of wheat 
flour this year, so that the United States 
can help feed her allies. He says this can 
be done by substituting for it corn meal, 
rye flour, oatmeal, rice and barley. 

Samuet S. DaniEts. 





Grocery Accounting System 


The Bureau of Business Research of 
Harvard University has just brought out 
a revised edition of its bulletin entitled 
“Harvard System of Accounts for Retail 
Grocers.” This bulletin explains just how 
each item of income and outgo in a gro- 
cer’s business is recorded, so that he can 
know how much profit he is making and 
where he stands. 

New and simpler forms are provided for 
the use of the grocer who does not wish to 
keep double-entry books, The monthly 
record sheet enables him with little labor 
to keep a record of his sales, purchases, 
and expenses in detail day by day. The 
yearly sheet furnishes monthly compari- 
sons, and a form for making out his profit 
and loss statement at the end of the year. 

A copy of the system, with sample 
analysis sheets, and also a eopy of the 
bureau’s previous bulletin on operating ex- 
ses in retail grocery stores, is sent free 
of charge to any grocer upon request. 





Danish Government Takes Flour 


The Danish government has taken over 
all the flour in public hands, and all deal- 
ers must submit a statement giving in de- 
tail the amount they have on hand. Full 

yment will: be made owners of flour, but 
in the future the business will be under 
state control. ; 
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The flour market this week showed no 
important change in prices. With business 
broken by the Eoacern, there was hardly 
anything done the entire week, and several 
mills were shut down. Mills generally are 
holding prices for prompt shipment with 
considerable firmness, but buyers are not 
disposed to pay current asking prices. 

Millers are all at sea as to what new 
wheat will sell at, due to the pending 
action of the government regarding con- 
trol of foodstuffs, and are not quoting for 
August shipment. They are not even 
pressing business for prompt shipment, 
and offerings are exceptionally light. 
However, requirements are small, and de- 
mand is limited. 

In southern markets, demand was con- 
fined to the smallest possible quantities to 
meet current needs. Millers who advanced 
their limits were unable to do any business. 

Inquiries from abroad were numerous, 
but there was very little actual business 
reported. There was no pressure to sell 
by millers, and buyers and sellers differed 
in their ideas regarding values. Export 
buyers are showing more interest in new 
flour, but no.contracts have been made. 

Demand locally was exceedingly dull. 
Stocks of flour carried by jobbers and 
other distributors are exceptionally small, 
but with the slow demand from retailers 
and consumers, the supply seems ample 
for all demands, 

Nominal quotations on old wheat flour 
at the close were as follows: hard winter 
fancy patent, $11.25@11.75; straight, 
$10.75@11.15; first clear, $9.30@10; sec- 
ond clear, $8.25@8.75; low-grade, $7.50@ 
8.20,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$10.25@10.75; second patent, $9.75@10; 
extra fancy, $9.25@9.50; second clear, $8 
@8.50; low-grade, $7.50@8,—jute or cot- 
ton. Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy pat- 
ent, $10.40@10.60; straight, $9.50@9.75; 
cut-off, $9.20@9.50,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $11.50@12; first clear, $10.50@11, 
—jute. White rye, $12.50; dark, $11.75. 

Mills are doing a good business in mill- 
feed, and report an increasing inquiry 
from jobbers and brokers, but have little 
to offer and are holding prices firm, both 
bran and middlings having advanced $8 
ton. ! 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week g July 7 was 8,000, repre- 
senting 16 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 21,500, or 43 per cent, last week, 
34,000, or 68 per cent, a year ago, and 
21,000, or 40 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 35,500, representing 
46 per cent, compared with 46,300, or 60 
per cent, last week, 48,000, or 60 per cent, 
a year ago, and 29,500, or 38 per cent, in 
1915. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather was ideal for all growing 
crops this week in Missouri and southern 
Illinois. Summer heat and bright, clear 
skies prevailed, with a few showers in 
some sections, and all crops made wonder- 
ful progress. Wheat is in splendid con- 
dition, and corn is making up for lost 
time. Cutting of wheat is practically com- 
pleted and, with continued favorable 
weather, threshing will be general next 
week. The quality of the berry could not 
be improved upon, and the yield will 
greatly exceed all expectations. 

F ng is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: t practically all cut, and 
threshing will begin in a few days... 


Wheat cut, and threshing now in progress 
... Wheat is about all cut, and in fine con- 
dition ; yield is large, and quality of wheat 
is perfect. ..Wheat is all cut and, if rains 
do not interfere, threshing will be general 
July 9...Wheat about all cut; look for 
good yield and fine quality...All cut; 
threshing will begin July 9, weather per- 
mitting. ..Splendid. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


There was no improvement in demand 
for rye flour, which remains quiet and 
steady. There was no trading in wheat 
screenings or low-grade wheat, due to the 
nearness of the new crop. Mill oats were 
offered at 66c, and very few sales were 
reported. Spelt sold at $2.25 during the 
weck, but demand was slow. 


NOTES 


S. S. Carlisle, of the Carlisle Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb., and John C. Templeton, 
sales-manager of the Charleston (Mo.) 
Milling Co., were in the city this week. 

Joseph Leipman, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., and M. F. Murphy, of the 
Murphy Grain Co., Springfield, Ill., have 
applied for membership of the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

August a official flour inspector, 
reports 7,698 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for June. Stocks of flour, July 1, 
54,450 bbls, compared with 61,500 on June 
1, 1917, and 63,200 on July 1, 1916. 

The Jos. F. Wangler Co. has removed its 
general offices to 911-912 Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, 415 Pine Street. This com- 
pany, established in St. Louis more, than 
a half-century, has always enjoyed an 
enviable reputation in the manufacture of 
steam boilers, boiler plate and sheet iron 
work, and steel grain storage. Joseph A. 
Wangler, connected with the company for 
more than a quarter of a century, is 
president. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., July 7.—Flour quo- 
tations were about the same as last week 
on new wheat flour, or 10@15c less, with 
old 25@35c less. Kansas hard winter 
wheat patents were offered at $10.20@ 
10.50; 95 per cent patent at $10@10.30, 
and Oklahoma at $10.10@10.40. Minne- 
sota patents were quoted at $11.10@11.25, 
in 98-lb cottons. One mill offered old soft 
winter wheat high patents at $9.90@10. - 
Standard patents, $9.15@9.25, bulk. Com- 
paratively little buying was done here for 
this time of the year, 

Spot Kansas old wheat sold at $11.40@ 
11.80, 95 per cent patents at $11.25@11.50, 
and Minnesota patent at $11.25@12, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota patent, $12.50@12.75; Kansas 
hard wheat patents, $12.75@13; soft win- 
ter wheat patents, $12.50@12.75,—in 98-Ib 
cottons. Bran, on track, $1.75 per 100 Ibs, 
tagged. . Corn, bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, 
$1.84@1.844, bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.834%,@ 
1.84; No. 3 white, $1.85@1.85%. Oats, 
bulk on track: No. 2 white, 78@781,¢ bu; 
No. 3 white, 771,@78c; No. 2 mixed, 77@ 
774%c. Corn products: cream meal, $8.55 
@8.65 bbl; coarse grits, $8.65@8.75; fine 
grits, $8.65@8.75; hominy, $8.90@9. 

NOTES 

Grain inspected since July 1: wheat, 51 
cars; corn, 90; oats, 305; barley, 81. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 727,000 bus; 
corn, 344,000; oats, 2,201,000; barley, 370,- 
000. Inspected outward on shipboard: 


barley, 40,000 bus. 
Georce L. Ferry. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 28,800 
bbls, was 3,125, or 9 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 11,535, or 28 per 
cent, last week, 14,004, or 34 per cent, a 
year ago, and 9,175, or 22 per cent, two 
years ago. 

The weekly capacity of Seattle mills 
was reduced this week from 40,800 to 28,- 
800 bbls by the dismantling of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co.’s mill at this point. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 14,220, or 23 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 33,770, or 59 
per cent, last week, 4,151, or 7 per cent, 
a year ago, and none two years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

Soft wheat flour quotations are largely 
nominal, in the absence of any buying de- 
mand and the difficulty of determining 
what wheat is worth. With the exchanges 
closed and no business in wheat, there is 
little to base the value of the raw ma- 
terial on. There is more or less inquiry 
from the southeastern and southern states 
for new-crop flour, but with no means of 
ascertaining even tentatively the opening 
prices of new wheat, and with the uncer- 
tainty of the price-determining factors of 
government action under the pending 
food bills, practically no mills are willing 
to entertain future business. 

Port mills quote blue-stem family pat- 
ent, basis 49-lb sacks, at $11.40 bbl; blue- 
stem cut-off and straights, $10.40@10.60. 
Interior mills quote pastry flour at $10@ 
10.25 bbl; cut-off, around $10, f.o.b. mills, 
in 49-lb sacks. 

There has been practically no new busi- 
ness worked in hard wheat flour this 
week. Dakota first patent is quoted at 
$12.15@13.05 bbl; Montana first patent, 
$11.50@12.50. 

Millfeed is quiet, with bran held at $31 
ton and shorts at $34. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

The growing wheat about held its con- 
dition throughout the week in the Pacific 
Northwest, and while rain is needed in 
many sections, the outlook is promising 
for nearly a normal yield, with favorable 
weather from now to harvest. 

Rain is urgently needed in many parts 
of central and western Montana. There 
have been no general rains for several 
weeks. 

FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of flour from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) for June: to the 
Orient and Hawaii, 500 bbls; California, 
58,269; South America, 12,300; Europe, 
69,708. 

Flour shipments for the cereal year 
ending June 30, from Puget Sound, with 
comparisons with last year, in barrels: 








To— 1916-17 1915-16 
Orient and Hawaii ..... 124,862 803,044 
California ....... «++ 847,567 810,214 
South América .. 247,988 347,346 
| a 102,519 394,205 
Atlantic ports 7,409 8,407 

TL 6 odds c ces teens 1,330,335 2,363,215 


Wheat shipments from Puget Sound in 
June: to Europe, 434,896 bus; California, 
177,758. 

Wheat shipments from Puget Sound 
for two cereal years, in bushels: 





To— 1916-17 1915-16 
Re ree 1,626,331 1,627,744 
CRIBOTRIM i oboe cae cstos 1,346,161 2,121,757 
South America ........ 427,040 1,486,995 
Orient and Hawali..... «-.++.. 93,027 
GOMER BEEN oc nscardncs cctdver 126,385 
pe Ua RE Se 410,645 

Totals .6. wesc cncvece 3,299,532 5,866,553 


Shipments of barley for the cereal year 


from Puget Sound were 165,930 bus, 
against 1,874,112 a year ago; oats, 593,- 
369, against 573,703. 

NOTES 

Plans are being considered for a 100- 
bbl mill at Geraldine, Mont. 

Effective July 10, Seattle bakers will 
not permit the return of stale bread. 

J. Ralph Pickell, of the J, Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago, was in Seattle this 
week. 

H. F. Chapman, sales-manager of the 
Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, is making a 
tour of southeastern markets. 

H. Hanno, formerly manager of the 
export and import and grain departments 
of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., at Seat- 
tle, has gone into business on his own ac- 
count as a merchandise broker, with of- 
fices in the Securities Building. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, July 7.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 7,620, or 23 per cent of capacity, 
against 7,710, or 23 per cent, last week. 

The flour market held steady this week 
at the $11.40 basis for patents. Trading 
was light. Millfeeds are easing off, bran 
now being quoted at $32, shorts at $35 and 
middlings at $42. Rolled barley is listed 
at $48, and rolled oats at $50. 

No business in wheat was reported in 
this territory. The mills are sufficiently 
supplied, and there is no outside demand. 
Nominal. prices are $2.25 for blue-stem, 
$2.20 for club and forty-fold, and $2.15 
for red Russian. 

Oats are steady at $46 ton, with a limit- 
ed inquiry. Barley is worth $42, but there 
is no demand. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Flour shipments from Portland in the 
cereal year just ended were 590,165 bbls to 
California and 300 to South America. The 
total compares with 886,610 in the preced- 
ing season, distributed as follows: to Cali- 
fornia, 595,553; Hawaii, 3,735; South 
America, 118,488; Europe, 144,757; At- 
lantic ports, 24,077. 

Shipments of flour in June were 48,572 
bbls to California, against 31,350 in June 
last year. 

Wheat shipments for the cereal year 
were 1,320,986 bus to Europe and 1,203,125 
to California, a total of 2,524,111 bus. This 
compares with shipments the previous sea- 
son of 4,828,535 bus to Europe, 2,981,907 
to California, 206,088 to South Africa, 
1,081,374 to Australia, 470,970 to South 
America, 4,249 to the Orient and 49,082 to 
Atlantic ports, a total of 9,622,205 bus. 

June shipments of wheat were 375,156 
bus to Europe and 53,812 to California, a 
total of 428,968 bus, against 220,500, all to 
California, in June, 1916. 

Portland exported no barley or oats in 
the past season. 

CAR RECEIPTS AT PORTLAND 

Receipts of flour, millfeed and wheat 
at Portland, in cars, in the past and for- 
mer seasons were: 


Flour Millfeed Wheat 
1916-17......... 1,5 907 6,520 
1915-16......... 1,969 873 10,466 
1914-15......... 1,900 1,028 16,639 
1918-14......... 2,879 1,275 15,789 
1912-18......... 2,668 895 17,433 
J ere 2,52 945 13,500 
py ae es 2,553 980 11,927 


CROP PROSPECTS 

‘Crop conditions are not so favorable 

this week. Rain is badly needed east of 

the Cascades, and unless it comes in a few 

days the yield will be cut down. The 
Oregon weekly crop report says: 

“Barley is beginning to ripen in eastern 
counties. Corn is being cultivated, and 
making rapid growth. . Oats and rye are 
generally in good condition, but need mois- 
ture. Spring wheat is only fair, and suf- 






fering for rain. Dry, hot weather. has 

caused much winter wheat to head before 

the plants have made sufficient growth, and 

w few fields are actually suffering 

from lack of moisture, good rains would 

be very beneficial.” . 
NOTES 

George H. Crawford, manager of the 
Jobes Milling Co., is on an eastern trip. 

P. M. Ingold, of the Gould Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, was a Portland visitor this 
week. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 
this week took over the warehouses of the 
Oregon Electric Railway in the Willa- 
mette Valley, about 10 in number. They 
will be under the management of Hugh 
Nelson. 

The state circuit court has awarded to 
O. E. Fletcher, a local dealer, judgment 
for $17,534 against Fischer’s Flour Mills, 
of Silverton-and Corvallis, Oregon. Testi- 
mony was introduced to show that Fletcher 
had been appointed as exclusive sales rep- 
resentative, but in the fall of 1916, when a 
rise in the cereal market occurred, the 
Fischers tried to market their product in- 
dependently and stopped shipments to 
him. Fletcher sued, alleging breach of 
contract, and asked $18,500 damages. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Car., July 7.—Flour 
business is at a standstill. The family 
trade in particular is unusually quiet, and 
bakers are buying only for current needs. 
Particular interest is shown in the pos- 
sible effect of government regulations on 
the market, which in the minds of most 
buyers will result in lower flour prices. In 
most instances a decline of $2 under pres- 
ent prices is looked for, which would mean 
$10 flour. 

There is a wide range in prices named 
on soft wheat flour. North coast mills are 
asking $11.75@12 bbl for blue-stem pat- 
ents; resellers, however, are quoting at 
50@75c bbl less. 

The little interest shown in hard wheat 
flour for some time has tended to eliminate 
all efforts by eastern mills. Prices being 
named are $12@12.50 for Kansas first pat- 
ents, $11.75@12 for Montana first patents, 
and $11 for Montana first clear. 

Millfeed shows marked weakness, large- 
ly due to fairly liberal offerings, with little 
or no demand. Bran is a drug on the mar- 
ket, having declined fully $1 ton from last 
week. Prices now are: bran, $34@35; 
shorts, $35.50@386; middlings, $46@48; 
red bran, in 100’s, $32. 

The uncertainty of government regula- 
tions discourages millers in purchasing 
wheat, and no accurate quotations are pos- 
sible at present. Barley and oats rule 
somewhat lower this week. Feed barley is 
quoted at $2.05@2.07¥, per ctl; white oats, 
$2.25@2.30; red oats, $2.15@2.22; Cali- 
fornia yellow corn, $3.25@3.40; white 
Egyptian, $3.60@3.65. 





Réceipts of flour, wheat and oats at San 
Francisco from Washington and Oregon 
during June were as follows: flour, 345,613 
¥, bbls; wheat, 112,345 ctls; oats, 2,275. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Douvutn, Minn., July 9.—Flour was 
dull and new buying very light last week. 
Occasionally a buyer must pick up a small 
lot for immediate needs, but as a rule the 
trade is awaiting developments. During 
the frenzied buying two months ago, largé 
supplies were contracted for and mills 
have been busy filling these orders. Until 
the stocks thus held are worked down, 
mills see little chance for improvement in 
demand. Shipping instructions are well 
in hand. 

Mills last week advanced prices 30c bbl, 
due to the higher wheat market. 

Durum flour buyers are inquiring some- 
what, but not taking very much. The 
searcity of wheat is checking mill offer- 
ings. Prices have advanced 60c bbl. 

Rye flour was dull and unchanged in 
price. Elevator stocks are cleaned out and 
rye is very scarce, the high prices not 
bringing any out. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
15,245 bbls flour, or 42 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 19,505, or 54 per cent, the 
previous week, and 18,270, or 50 per cent, 
a year ago. 

The light running of one mill has re- 
duced the output of millfeed, and offer- 
ings are scarce. The result is that the 
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undertone of the market is firmer, espe. 
cially in the heavier grades. 
NOTES 

W. J. Connors, chairman of the execy- 
tive committee of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, was in Duluth July 7. 

Not a quotation in Jily wheat was made 
today, and few were posted last week. 
Durum wheat was also stagnant. 

In June 1,274,000 bbls flour pa-sed 
through the Sault Canal bound east, 26,- 
618,000 bus wheat and 14,634,000 bu; of 
other grains. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is nominally 314¢ bu, but there js 
practically no grain awaiting shipment 
and it is difficult to say what the going 
rate is. 

Approximately 156,000 bus domestic 
spring wheat remain in Duluth-Supvrior 
elevators, 49,000 bus durum, 211,000 bus 
bonded, a total of 416,000 bus. Receipts 
are running very light. 

Houses specializing in durum wheat 
have withdrawn from the market, causing 
it tosag. Today (July 9), July closed 30¢ 
under spring. Early in the year it was 
selling at a premium. 

Steady shipping of flour and feed has 
reduced accumulations to a low stage. 
poe jess from interior mills are light, 
and package freight boats are threatened 
with the prospect of laying up or going 
into the ore-carrying trade. 

Elevators are not much in evidence in 
the cash wheat market. They are awaiting 
the announcement of the government plan 
for handling the crop. The few cars of- 
fered are being bought by mills for im- 
mediate use. No. 1 northern continues at 
July price and No. 2 at 5c under. No. 2 
hard Montana brings July price, No. 1 
durum July price and No. 2, 5c under. 

Judge S. B. Cooper, of the United 
States customs service, F. J. Carter, his 
secretary, and Bert Hanson, assistant at- 
torney-general of the United States, were 
in Duluth last week conducting a hearing 
upon protests made by Duluth grain men 
against the customs department’s interpre- 
tation of the tariff law that a duty of 20c 
bu should be assessed upon flaxseed in its 
gross weight. The grain men contend that 


‘the flaxseed should be taxed at that rate 


and the screenings, which are removable, 
at rate fixed in the law for screenings. The 
decision was against the grain men, and 
the case will be appealed to the court of 
customs at Washington. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Commerce Commission Moves 

Wasuineoton, D. C., July 7.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has re- 
moved from its old offices in a rented 
building on F Street, which it has occupied 
for many years, to a new building of its 
own at the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and. Eighteenth Street. 

More and more the government offices 
are going uptown. A few weeks ago the 
new Department of the Interior Building 
at Eighteenth and F streets was occupied, 
and to.that building Mr. Hoover and his 
volunteer assistants went for temporary 
quarters. The Department of Commerce 
has been located in a new building «t the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Nine- 
teenth Street for two years or more, and 
it shares its offices with the Federal !'rade 
Commission. 

Just back of the Interstate Commerce 
Building, on G Street, the Department of 
Labor has just established itself in « new 
rented building. With the War, Sta‘c and 
Navy Building near at hand, the d«part- 
ment offices to which most people 20 on 
business—excepting the Departme:t of 
Agriculture—are now quite closely 


together. 
are een Ricuarp B. Watkovs. 





Mrs. Jessie Kehlor Walsh Married 
Announcement is made of the marriage, 
at Hoboken, N. J., June 30, of Mrs. .Jessie 
Kehlor Walsh, daughter of the late J. B. 
M. Kehlor, of St. Louis, and former'y the 
wife of C. K. Dickson Walsh, forme:ly of 
St. Louis and later of New York, to ‘ orest 
P. Lindley, of New York. Mrs. Lindley 
by her father’s will received a large part 
of the Kehlor estate. For the pas! two 
ears she has resided in New York. Mr. 
indley is a broker, with offices '" = 
Equitable Building, New York. M°- oa 
Mrs. Lindley will spend an extend 
honeymoon on the Pacific Coast. 
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CONTROLLING THE PRICE 

The impression grows that for Canada 
there is only one sure cure for the evils 
that broke out in connection with the han- 
dling of the wheat crop of 1916. With the 
exporting trade limited to one buyer, who 
has at the same time complete control of 
the ocean a facilities, competition 
for the available surplus of wheat is non- 
existent. Such a situation suggests the 
arbitrary creation of a counterpart in the 
form of one seller who will act for all the 

roducers in Canada and fix a price that 
will be fair to every one. 

There would be no hardship in such an 
arrangement for the farmer on the west- 
ern prairies, who is largely confined to 
wheat-raising for his living. On the other 
hand, if he is left to deal with the private 
trader, who has to depend on one outlet, it 
is morally certain that dissatisfaction will 
arise. As between the farmer and a cen- 
tral selling yomy © | there would be plenty 
of room for the full employment of all the 
essential parts of the present trading and 
handling organization in Winnipeg and 
elsewhere. 

There is reason for the belief that the 
board of grain supervisors is arriving, by 
process of elimination, at some such deci- 
sion as the foregoing. The means to be 
taken in the matter of regulating the price 
may vary, but it is fairly certain there 
will be no open market and price such as 
is the case in normal times. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Trade is more than ordinarily dull. The 
big spring wheat mills report a minimum 
of flour business from domestic buyers. 
It is believed that stocks in the country 
are getting low, but buyers will not operate 
till they have some information as to the 
intention of the government with regard 
to prices. In the meantime the course of 
the wheat market is such that millers re- 
duced the price of flour 50c bbl early in 
the week in all domestic Canadian mar- 
kets, 

Present quotations for flour in mixed- 
car lots in 98-Ib bags, delivered to the On- 
tario trade, are: Manitoba first patents, 
$12.40 bbl; seconds, $11.90; first clears, 
$11.50; winter blends, $11.50; 90 per cent 
winters, $11. Straight cars of winter flour, 
in bags, f.o.b. Toronto, $10@10.10 bbl. 


MILLFEED FIRMER 


Demail for feed improved during the 
week, Millers advanced bran $1 ton when 
they reduced flour. Quotations for cars or 
mixed cars, in bags, f.0.b. Ontario points: 
bran, $32 ton; shorts, $38; middlings, $42; 
feed flour, $2.80@2.90 per 98-lb bag; oat 
hulls, $21 ton, in bags, delivered. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats have stiffened in response 
to the rise in oats, and are now selling at 
$1.40@4.50 per 90-Ib bag, delivered to the 
trade; oatmeal, $4.80@4.90 per 98-Ib bag. 
Gold dust corn meal, 98-Ib bags, $5 in car 
lots, $5.2 in small lots; fancy yellow corn 
meal, 98-i) bags, $4.50 in car lots, $4.75 in 
small lots. White corn flour, 98-lb bags, 
$5.40 in car lots, $5.65 in small lots. Hom- 
Iny grits, $5.40@5.65. 'Whole-wheat flour, 
%-Ib bays. $6.75. Pearl hominy, $5.40@ 
5.65; yellow hominy, $3.75. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Country millers are not buying to any 
<om, as the price of flour is too unset- 
ed. As compared with a week ago, their 
Price for carloads of No. 2 red or white 
Wheat is lower at $2.30@2.35 bu, f.o.b. 






shipping points; farmers’ wagonloads at 
mill doors, $2@2.10. 

No. 1 northern spring wheat is quoted 
today at $2.41 bu, car lots, f.o.b. Georgian 
Bay ports. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats are getiing dearer. Since a week 
ago, Manitobas have gone up, being worth 
7914c bu for No. 2 Canadian western 
grade, f.o.b. cars Bay ports. No Ontario 
oats are offered. Ontario rye, $2.05 bu, 
f.o.b. cars, country points; American corn, 
$1.881/, bu, track, Toronto. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


The weather in Ontario is better, but not 
warm enough yet to advance wheat rapid- 
ly to maturity. The harvest will be late, 
but there is no reason to expect that ‘it will 
not produce a good crop. 


NOTES 


Stocks of winter wheat in Ontario are 
at a low point. New crop will not be 
available till well along in August. 

Members of the grain trade who think 
their business in wheat will be interfered 
with by government measures for control 
of the new crop are consoling themselves 
with the thought that there will be an un- 
usually heavy turnover of coarse grains. 

Samuel J. Cherry, one of the oldest of 
the active flour millers of the province of 
Ontario, died at his home in Preston on 
Monday, July 2, in his seventy-fifth year. 
Mr. Cherry was a successful miller, and 
had one of the finest country plants in this 
province. 

Mill machinery men are finding quite a 
good demand for new equipment of vari- 
ous kinds from Ontario millers. The im- 
pression is general that the amount of this 
year’s wheat crop to be ground in Cana- 
dian mills will be heavy, and millers are 
preparing for that event. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., July 7.—Prices have 
made no change this week, and millers re- 
port no improvement in local demand for 
flour. Domestic buyers are taking only 
sufficient quantities to satisfy their imme- 
diate needs. There has been some inquiry 
for export, but no new contracts were 
made. 

The big mills are today asking for top 
patents $12 bbl; seconds, $11.50; first 
clears, $10.60,—net, in 98-lb bags, deliv- 
ered to the retail trade in mixed-car lots 
to Manitoba points. ‘ 

The millfeed situation is much the same. 
Bran is not wanted, but there is a good 
demand for shorts. Today’s net prices to 
Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks, straight- 
or mixed-car lots, per ton: bran, $28; 
shorts, $33; special middlings, $44; red 
dog or feed flour, $49; oil cake, $44. 

Western cereal mills are running to ca- 
pacity on export orders, and many are 
considerably oversold. Prices are un- 





changed. Today’s prices for rolled oats © 


at country points, $3.50 per 80-lb bag, de- 
livered; granulated oatmeal, $4.75 per 98- 
Ib bag. 
THE GRAIN MARKETS 

There was a good general demand for 
cash wheat during the early part of the 
week, but on Friday the market was dull. 
Prices made several advances, partly on 
account of the light offerings. The volume 
of future trading has been small. 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 


ash———., Future 
in 2n 3n Oct. 
Fwly. BE .. cc cesese ove ots ‘on oon 
Po ee 220 217 212 187 
TIF 4 cc easeees 220 217 212 186% 
Saly GB cvccccess 226 223 218 193% 
Berry: 227 224 219 199% 
Jaly FF. ciciseves 230 227 222 200 
*Holiday. 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William or Port Arthur. 


Cash oats have been in fair demand, 





mostly to fill boat space. Prices weak- 
ened on Friday. On Saturday No. 2 


‘Canadian western closed at 7314c bu, Fort 


William. Cash barley closed at $1.26, and 
cash flaxseed at $2.551/. 


WESTERN CROP OUTLOOK 


Further rainfalls this week throughout 
western Canada have been of great benefit 
to the crops, although some sections of 
Manitoba still uire more moisture. 
Height of wheat in this province is report- 
ed to be from 4 to 12 Seaben: 

Frost is reported from a few points in 
Saskatchewan, but no serious damage has 
been done. Wheat is from 8 to 10 inches 
high. 

“Alberta crops are in splendid condition, 
with an pares Aad of moisture. 


NOTES 

The average price of No. 1 northern at 
Winnipeg for the month of June was 
$2.46Y,, compared with $1.10%, for the 
corresponding month last year. 

J. E. MacFarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was in Winnipeg this week, on his way 
east. 

Dr. Robert Magill, with other members 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors of Can- 
ada, left Winnipeg on Thursday for 
Washington, where they will confer with 
Mr. Hoover regarding the problems on 


hand. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., July 7.—Owing to a 
further decline in cash wheat in the Win- 
nipeg market at the end of last week, the 
local flour market this week opened weak, 
and on July 3 prices for spring grades de- 
clined 50c bbl. On the following day win- 
ter wheat flours were also reduced 50c. 

The volume of new business in spring 
wheat flour shows no improvement and 
none is expected for the balance of the 
Canadian old-crop year, as consumers and 
dealers have ample stocks on hand and to 
receive on old contracts until the end of 
August. The market is dull, with first 
patents quoted at $12.50, seconds at $12, 
and strong clears at $11.80 bbl in bags, and 
30c more in wood, delivered to the trade. 

There has been a slight improvement in 
demand for winter wheat flour at the late 
reduction in prices, owing to the fact that 
some biscuit manufacturers have allowed 
their stocks to run down to a low level; 
consequently, sales of car lots of 90 per 
cent patents were made at $11.40@11.65 
bbl, in wood; broken lots sold at $12@ 
12.30, and in bags at $5.75@5.90, bag, de- 
livered to the trade. 

The flour trade is disturbed over the 
probable terms of the United States food 
control bill, and millers say that, whatever 
the terms of the bill may be, it will go into 
force in Canada too; consequently, the 
feeling is unsettled and traders are at sea 
as to how to proceed. 

A feature of the millfeed market was 
an advance of $1 ton in the price of bran, 
announced on July 3. This was attributed 
to a good inquiry from American, local 
and country buyers for July and August 
delivery, but as millers were not disposed 
to sell freely, only a fair amount of busi- 
ness was done in car lots at $33 ton, in- 
cluding bags. re was no change in 
other feeds, for which the demand was 
steady. Sales of shorts were made in 
mixed-car lots at $38, and middlings at 
$40@42 ton, including bags, delivered to 
the trade. 

In sympathy with the upward tendency 
of oats, a stronger feeling developed for 
rolled oats, and prices were marked up 
5@10c per bag. Demand has been quieter, 
owing to the fact that buyers have provid- 
ed for their requirements. The volume of 
business was small, with sales of broken 








lots of standard grades at $4.40@4,50 per 
bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade. 

The domestic demand for Manitoba 
feed wheat has been good, and sales of 40 
to 50 cars were made for shipment from 
Fort William at $1.45 bu, ex-track here. 

A sale of a cargo of 55,000 bus Ameri- 
can mixed corn was made to a local manu- 
facturer at $1.77 bu, and several cars of 
No. 3 yellow corn at $1.82 bu, ex-track. 

The market for oats has been strong, 
and prices advanced 114,@2c bu, with sales 
of car lots of No. 2 Canadian western at 
81@811,%c bu, ex-store. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., July 7—The week 
was marked by inquiries for flour from 
the Southeast, but the business closed was 
unimportant. Mills took the inquiries as 
merely an inclination to develop the mar- 
ket. All reports indicate that there is 
plenty of flour on hand to supply the trade 
during July. Jobbers say there will be 
but little buying before Aug. 1. 

At the close, based on new-wheat values, 
flour was offered at substantially the fol- 
lowing figures: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $11.25@11.75; standard or regular 
patents, $10.75@10.90; long patents, lic 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. The wide range is the result 
of different prices paid for wheat. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are nomi- 
nal, and it is difficult for jobbers to get 
quotations. Old-wheat Kansas flour is 
quoted at $11.25@11.75. New-flour quo- 
tations are not being received. 

The bulk of the wheat in Tennessee and 
Kentucky has been cut, and ‘threshing is 
under way, with weather conditions excel- 
lent. In some sections the yield is report- 
ed very satisfactory, and in others disap- 
pointing. On the general appearances 
before harvesting, estimates were in favor 
of. decided improvement. Threshing re- 
turns are up to expectations in some cases, 
and below in others. Some mills were bid- 
ding $2@2.05 for wheat. Farmers are not 
inclined to take less than $2. Most of the 
wheat sold was taken by grain dealers. The 
quality is excellent, some of the first re- 
ceipts showing 61 lbs to the bu. 

There is a wide range in feed, with de- 
mand quiet and output small. Quotations: 





. wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 


River, $32@36; middlings, $42@47. 
OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 143,700 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 40,823, or 28.4 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 38,750 bbls 
and 28.6 per cent last week, 39 per cent 
the same week in 1916, 42 in 1915, 56.9 in 
1914, 34.9 in 1913 and 29.2 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 30 July 6 

WORT, Dbla. vac cccdeweies 21,500 23,600 

WORE, BES ceascrcvccss 88,500 124,000 

GOGRs DUB ocic cccscccvas 77,100 107,000 

Gate, SUB -cccvccccbccese 93,000 94,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain this week, 85 cars. 


B. C.. Rosson and others have incorpo- 
rated the Dixie Mills, of Adams, Tenn., 
with $10,000 capital. 

The Cary Milling Co., with $5,000 capi- 
tal, has been organized at Marmaduke, 
Ark., by Alvin Cary and others. 

Fifty bakers of the Memphis district 
have formed a branch of the war emer- 
gency council of the baking industry, the 
object being to foster economic production 
and conservation of wheat products. The 
district embraces part of Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi. J. A. Winkelman 
is district chairman. Joun Lerrer. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 7 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ............-- -$.....@12.00 
Spring patent, jute ............ 12.10@12.50 
Spring straights, jute ......... 11.20@11.40 
Spring clears, jute ............ 10.26@10.60 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 9.00@ 9.36 


Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........-. 7.75@ 8.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. . 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute (new)....$10.25@10.50 
Straight, southern, jute (new).. 9.25@ 9.50 
Clear, southern, jute (mew)..... 8.75@ 9.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute (new) pare + Sree] 


Patent, 95 per cent (new)....... 75 @10.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute (new)...... 9.00@ 9.40 
: RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute ..........$11.75@12.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 11.00@11.35 
MILLFEED—Most grades of offal are 
higher. Owing to the reduced production 
and a better inquiry, mills quite generally 
are asking 25@50c more for milifeed. Spring 
wheat bran today is firm at $31.50; mid- 
dlings, $40; red dog, $50; winter bran, $31.50; 
middlings, $46,—in 100-Ib sacks. 
WHEAT—Offerings light. New No. 2 red, 
$2.05 bid for shipment by July 20, and $2.01 
for all-July shipment; old, nominally $2.10 
@2.15; No. 2 hard, $2.15@2.25; No. 2 north- 
ern sold at $2.25 and No. 3 northern at $2.25 
for choice; No. 4 northern sold at $1.75@ 
2.15, and No. 3 mixed durum at $1.81%. 
CORN—Scarce, and 1@2c higher. No. 2 
and No. 3 mixed, $1.84@1.85; No. 3 yellow 
and No. 2 yellow, $1.84@1.85%; No. 2 white, 


$1.85@1.86. Distillers and shippers buying, 
latter being short. Glucose interests out of 
market, 


OATS—Standard in store sold at 4c over 
July. Sales in settlement of lots to arrive at 
6%c over July. No. 3 white in sample mar- 
ket, 72@72%c; standards, 72% @73%c. 

RYE—Scarce and firmer. No. 2, nomi- 
nally $2.42 @2.43. 

CORN GOODS—Market strong and prices 
10c higher, with prospects of a further up- 
turn, owing to the bulge in corn; grits, $4.44, 
meal $4.43, per 100 Ibs, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-Receipts— —Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 





Flour, 98 118 83 113 
Wheat, 304 325 255 683 
Corn, bus 1,522 1,851 1,120 1,533 
Oats, bus 2,166 1,453 1,474 1,801 
Rye, bus 39 65 16 62 
Barley, bus.... .197 567 26 199 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 7 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,995 bbls and 5,090,935 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 Ibs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ......... $12.00@12.50 
Ee ren 11.25 @11.76 
Spring first clear ...........++. 10.50 @11.00 
City milis— 

Choice and fancy patent...... 12.00 @12.50 
WeeOe BEPRIE oie cc ccetecdevee 10.75 @11.25 
Kansas patent ............eee+:% 11.25 @11.75 
Kansas straight .............+.. 11.00@11.50 
Kansas first clear ............+- 10.50@11.00 


MILLFEED—tThe market is firm and again 
higher, under light offerings and a fair de- 
mand. Quotations, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$35.50@ 36.50 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 33.50@34.60 


oene ub obs obs bby tees oece 34.50 @35.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 33.50@ 34.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

kg eee rere re Tre TT OTe ee 49.00 @ 49.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

eee 40.00 @ 41.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 52.00@53.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ilb sacks... 40.00@41.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 40.00@41.00 

WHEAT—In the absence of spot offerings 
the market is nominal, and quotations are 
omitted. Receipts, 960,054 bus; exports, 443,- 
363; stock, 1,200,494. 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply, but demand 
slow and market weaker. Quotations: $10@ 
11 per 196 Ibs, either in wood or sacks, 

CORN—Ruled very firm, and prices ad- 
vanced 9% @10c, with demand readily ab- 
sorbing the limited offerings. Receipts, 93,- 
661 bus; exports, 32,142; stock, 117,412. Clos- 
ing prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 2 yellow ........ $1.91% @1.92 
Western No. 3 yellow ........ 1.90% @1.91 
Western No. 4 yellow ........ 1.88% @1.89 
Western No. 5 yellow ........ 1.86% @1.87 


CORN PRODUCTS—In moderate but am- 
_Ple supply, and quiet at revised figures. 
Quotations: 100-Ib 


Bbis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$8.50@8.60 $4.20@4.25 
Granulated yellow meal 8.50@8.60 4.20@4.25 
Granulated white meal. 9.40@9.50 4.65@4.70 


Yellow table meal ..... 8.40@8.50 4.15@4.20 
White table meal ..... 8.90@9.00 4.40@4.50 
White corn flour ...... 9.75@9.85 4.80@4.90 
Yellow corn flour ..... 9.50@9.60 4.75@4.80 
Pearl hominy ......... 9.15@9.25 4.50@4.60 


Hominy and grits, case 2.20@2.25 ....@.... 


OATS—Offerings light and the market 
ruled firm and advanced 4c, but demand was 
only moderate. Receipts, 168,878 bus; ex- 
Ports, 279,969; stock, 365,410. Quotations: 


ee RE sh are Vc chc be cccny ec awvde 78@78% 
Standard white .............e0085 I17@77% 
No. 8 white cx. cesses pie Se CAs - TW@EbY 
No. 4 white ........ na ge age Perigen T5@75% 


OATMEAL—Market quiet but firm. Quo- 
tations: ground, per 200 Ibs, wood, $11.03; 
patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, wood, $11.03@12.56; 
rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, in 
wood, $9.80@11.15; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, $6.10@7.80. 


ST. LOUIS, JULY 7 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in ont jute bags: 





Fancy patent ..........s6+. “se 1.26 @11.75 
Straight ...... seeeecececccceees 10.75@11.15 
ot Serer re rr reer ere +» 9.80@10.00 
Second clear .......seeeevecee - 8.25@ 8,75 
LOW-BTAdE ...ceeecceeeccecense 7,50@ 8.20 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton .........$10.25@10.75 
Second patent, in cotton - 9.75@10.00 





Extra fancy, in jute...... + 9.256@ 9.50 
Second clear ......-seeee+- «e+e 8.00@ 8.50 
Low-grade .....+..+s:. Bhan was . 7.50@ 8.00 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent ...........+++. . + -$10.40@10.60 
PERRIER ccvicdccdncdevees Lewis - 9.50@ 9.75 
CUEHGEE o-0' cc csvset ccsocecvcoes, O20. SO 


MILLFEED—Qtotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $1.68; hard wheat bran, $1.63@1.65; 
middlings, $2.35. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.68; middlings, $2.35. 

WHEAT —Dragging and dull, with prices 
10c lower. Receipts, 97 cars, against 125. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, new, $2.12; No. 2 
red, old, $2.19; No. 3 red, old, $2.11. 

CORN—Good demand at an advance of 
7@8c. Receipts, 114 cars, against 207. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.83@1.84; No. 3 
corn, $1.82%; No. 2 yellow, $1.83; No. 2 
white, $1.84. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $7.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.15. 

OATS—Prices 2@2%c higher and demand 
fair. Receipts, 183 cars, against 252. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 74%@74%c; No. 3 
white, 74@74%c; No. 4 white, 72@73c; No. 
2 mixed, 73c, nominal; No, 3 mixed, 72c, 
nominal, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

: --Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis... 54,090 74,380 71,060 





Wheat, bus.. 212,418 318,270 195,050 212,190 
Corn, bus.... 356,460 292,800 287,890 300,240 
Oats, bus.... 408000 255,700 346,920 171,860 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 2,200 2,140 5,430 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 1,600 1,480 1,500 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
July 7 June 30 
1917 1917 1916 


No. 2 red wheat... 18 113,233 


No. 2 hard wheat.. sties 4,573 643,508 
No. 2 corn ........ 8,900 16,523 50,989 
No. 2 white corn... Even, ween oe 32,739 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 1,070 2,210 14,581 
No. 2 oats ........ 8,570 24,829 7,645 
No. 2 white O@ts... 0 .s020 sevsee 736 
No. 3 white oats 87,410 78,360 2,570 
Standard oats .... 5,31 evdeose 500 
BOG, 2 PPO oc scccases seave TOO an ccces 








MILWAUKEE, JULY 7 


FLOUR—wWholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbi, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood...... $12.50@12.60 
Hard spring straight, wood.... 11.75@11.85 
Fancy clear, jute ........6..... 10.50@10.75 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......... «oes» @11.85 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 10.70@11.60 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 11.00 @11.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, white ........ weer @ 4.46 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, yellow........ eeee+@ 4.465 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $32; 


standard fine middlings, $42; rye feed, $41; 
flour middlings, $48; red dog, $54; oil meal, 
$48; hominy feed, $50,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 12@20c, with demand 
light from millers. Offerings moderate, but 
mostly carried over. Receipts, 49 cars. No. 
1 northern, $2.25@2.32; No. 2, $2.15@2.25; 
No. 3, $1.75@2.05; No. 2 red, $2.20@2.30; No, 
3 red, $2.06@2.30; No. 2 hard, $2.22 @2.30. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 8 nor 
Monday - 226@230 215@220 175@205 
Tuesday* .. ,..@... cee Qi os +» @... 
Wednesday* ...@... --.@... 0 06 Back 
Thursday .. 225@230 215 @225 175 @ 206 
Friday .... 228@232 218 @225 175 @205 
Saturday .. 228@232 220@225 175@205 

*Holiday. 


BARLEY—Advanced 8@12c, with demand 
good for choice. Maltsters bought freely of 
the best grades, while shippers were in the 
market for medium and low. Receipts, 87 
cars. Medium, $1.42@1.50; No. 3, $1.34@ 
1.47; No. 4, $1.34@1.47; feed and rejected, 
$1.10 @1.35. 

RYE—Advanced 3c, with demand good 
from millers and shippers for best grades. 
Receipts, 19 cars. Offerings are expected to 
be very light until new crop. No. 1, $2.41 
@2.44; No. 2, $2.39@2.43; No. 8, $2.34@2.42. 

CORN—Advanced 7%c, with demand good 
from all sources. Receipts, 322 cars. The 
local trade bought freely of yellow and high 
mixed, while shippers took all grades. No. 


3 yellow, $1.76% @1.88; No. 4 yellow, $1.76 

1.82; No. mixed, $1.76% @1.82; No. 3 
white, $1.77 @1.83. 

OATS—Advanced 2%c, with demand good. 
Receipts, 243 cars. Offerings were readily 
picked up, and tables cleared each day. 
Standard, 72@74c; No. 3 white, 71% @73%c; 
No. 4 white, 71% @73\c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— .- 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 27,940 64,290 39,089 92,395 
Wheat, bus.. 61,250 91,875 12,500 276,000 


Corn, bus.... 431,480 136,680 204,592 
Oats, bus.... 476,280 468,440 299,568 396,024 


Barley, bus.. 126,150 226,300 29,000 62,330 
Rye, bus..... 22,515 21,240 6,925 28,560 
Feed, tons... 180 «61,860 862,360 =. 2, 840 





BUFFALO, JULY 7 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 








Spring 
Best patent ..... sees «+ee+++$11.65 @11.75 
eeeee 11,00@11,25 
+ 10.00@10.50 
6.26@ 6.75 
eee + @12.20 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ..........ee0e05 $34.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 42.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ........ «++. 61.00 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton ...... 55.25 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 50.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........0cceeeeee F 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton . # 
Corn meal, table, per ton .. s 
Cracked corn, per ton .........5s0065 ; 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton... 51.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 48.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ............. 22.00 


WHEAT—There seems to be plenty of both 
domestic and Canadian wheat here, but mill- 
ers and owners are too far apart to expect 
any business. No. 1 northern, spot, was 
offered at $2.75, and $2.50 bid. No. 2 Mani- 
toba was quoted at $2.40, and No. 3 at $2.35. 
Winter wheat holders stuck to previous 
prices regardless of reports that millers were 
buying shipment at 20c under their asking 
Price for spot. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
$2.48; No. 3 white, $2.38; No. 2 red, $2.43; 
No. 3 red, $2.40; No. 2 mixed, $2.41; No. 3 
mixed, $2.36,—on track, through billed. 

CORN—tThere was a sale of No. 1 yellow 
at $1.91, the highest price on record here, 
and at the close today millers were bidding 
$1.89 for No. 2 yellow, and sellers asking 
$1.90 for a few cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.89%, 
on track, through billed. Receipts have been 
very light, and corn is wanted. 

OATS—It has been a slow trade except at 
prices under the market. There were only a 
few cars on track, but a good business was 
done in elevator oats for shipment east. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 76%c; standard, 76c; 
No. 3 white, 75%c; No. 4 white, 74%c,—on 
track, through billed. These prices are 3%c 
higher than last week. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were in the market, 
but dealers had nothing to offer, either spot 
or shipment. 

RYE—None in the market, and little in- 
quiry. 





NEW YORK, JULY 7 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. 
car lots: Jute sacks. oO 
Spring patent ....$11.45@11.75 $11.75 @12.06 
Spring first clears. 10.30@10.55 10.60@10.85 
Spring low-grades. 6.20@ 8.60 .....@..... 
Winter patent .... 11.10@11.55 11.40@11.85 
Winter straights... 10.65@11.05 10.95@11.35 
Winter low-grades. 8.05@10.05 .....@..... 
Kansas straights... 10.05@11.00 .....@..... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 1,394,000 
bus; corn, 94,000; oats, 1,658,000; flour, 74,- 
865 packages. 

WHEAT—Some of the local mills have 
been reported bidding for new eastern wheat, 
but no important sales are claimed. Export 
business is at a minimum. Neutral countries 
of Europe havé many vessels in the harbor, 
laden with grain, which cannot sail, lacking 
letters of assurance. The favorable maturing 
of the winter wheat crop and rains in the 
spring wheat belt recently, together with the 
government control plans, seem to keep 
sentiment bearish. Quotations are still en- 
tirely nominal. 

CORN—Market strong. The cash situation 
shows considerable strength, although there 
has been less export buying. It is reported 
that considerable corn is in neutral vessels 
awaiting shipment and, until this is disposed 
of, little fresh business is expected. Drouth 
reports from the Southwest and claims that 
western industries continue large buyers are 
helping the advances and keeping sentiment 
rather bullish, especially in regard to old- 
crop corn. Quotations: export corn, $1.93 
bu; No, 2 yellow, $1.95; No, 3 yellow, $1.94. 

OATS—Steady. The leading government 
buyers have not been so interested in the 
market, although on several occasions they 
made bids and reported that the offerings 
were too high to warrant buying. Domestic 
demand is quiet and, while stocks among 
consumers are not large, they are holding 
off, expecting the new crop to bring gradu- 
ally lower prices. Quotations: standards, 
78% @78%c; No. 2 white, 79c; No. 3 white, 
77% @78c; No. 4 white, 77@77%c; ordinary 
white clipped, 78@79c; white clipped, 80@ 
81%c. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet. 
crop flour are very small. 
quoted at $11@12 bbl. 


CORN MBAL—A strong tone continues, 
and record prices are easity maintained. The 


Quotations, 
Wood 


Offerings of new- 
The market is 


strength in cash corn and the continued buy. 
ing thought to be for government int: rest, 
keeps the undertone strong. It is sai! that 
mills are sold well ahead for both do: estic 
and foreign account. Quotations atthe | |ose. 
kiln-dried, export, bbl, $8.60; fine } |low 
100’s, $3.90@4.10; white, 100’s, $3.90. :19: 
coarse, 100’s, $3.90@4.10; hominy, bbi, -< 19: 
granulated yellow, $9.45 bbl; white ¢ -any! 
lated, $9.60 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $4.80 | 4.99. 

MILLFEED—The tone was strong, with 
western grades most sought. Mills jaye 
raised their asking prices. A smalle: pro. 
duction in the Northwest is reported. City 
grades have sympathized with the rong 
features of the situation. Quotation. fo; 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, =, ar. 
rive, $34.50@36; standard middlings, (0's 
41; red dog, $55. City feed: bulk bran 
$34.40, 100-1b sacks $36; heavy feed, in bulk 
$44.40, 100-Ib sacks $46; flour mid:lings 
100’s, $55; red dog flour, $57, in bbis, ‘ 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 7 

FLOUR— Quotations on hard winter. «heat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, £.0.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent. ..$10.60@11.20 ist clear. .$9.50/i 10.95 
Straight. 10.00@10.50 Low-gr. 8.00 8.75 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

- For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $11@11.40 bbl for first p:‘ents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. . 

On round lots, interior mills quote *10.95 
@10.50 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, jute, 

“Patent” usually means from 66 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; ‘straight 
patent,” 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—tThere is an active an! un- 
supplied demand for feed at prices approxi- 
mately 5c higher on bran and 10c higher on 
heavy feeds, compared with a week ago, 
Texas is buying bran in interior Kansas at 
equal to $1.75, Kansas City. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, per 100-Ib sacks: bran, 
$1.60@1.65; brown shorts, $2.05@2.10; gray, 
$2.25@2.30; white, $2.60@2.60; corn chop, 
$2.32 @3.33. 

WHEAT—With a theoretically higher mar- 


ket and an advance in futures, cash w heat, 
under the influence of prospective heavy new 
wheat arrivals, was sharply lower on the 
week, closing with a decline of practically 
25c on milling samples. Cash prices: hard 





wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, $2.37@ 
2.38; dark and ordinary, $2.80@2.37; No. 3, 
fair to choice Turkey, $2.34@2.36; dark and 
ordinary, $2.28@2.34; No. 4, fair to choice 
Turkey, $2@2.25; dark and ordinary. $2@ 
2.25; soft wheat, No. 2, $2.10@2.15; No. 3, 
$2.05 @2.13; No. 4, $2@2.10. 


CORN—The market was high, with «n ex- 
cellent cash demand, and prices advanced 
7@8c on the week. Cash prices: mixe: corn, 


No, 2, $1.79@1.80; No. 3, $1.79@1.79%: white 
corn, No, 2, $1.80@1.81; No. 3, $1.79@1.80. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus.. 310,500 749,250 126,900 5° 





Corn, bus.... 157,500 328,750 115,000 

Oats, bus.... 149,600 69,700 31,500 

BVO, GR oie - Weed 3,300 2,200 oes 
Barley, bus.. 5,600 26,600 .... 12,600 
Bran, tons... 180 320 1,700 2,020 
Hay, tons.... 5,328 2,784 4,248 840 
Flour, bbis... $3,500 7,250 35,250 39,750 





DULUTH, JULY 7 
FLOUR—Mil! quotations for round or car 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
July 7 1916 
First patent, wood... .$13.20@13.35 $5.55“ 
Second patent, wood. 13.05@13.20 5 25 
Straight, wood ..... 12.90@13.10 5.65@5 
First clear, jute .... 10.80@12.00 14 24.90 
Second clear, jute... 8.55@ 8.80 2.573 
Red dog, jute ...... 5.00@ 5.20 2 02. 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in r 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 


We 


July 7 16 
Med. semolina, jute.$12.20@12.45 $5 05.90 
11.95 


Patent, jute ....... @12.20 5.10@5.20 


Cut-straight, jute .. 11.20@11.45 4.5) @4.70 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car 0: round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b, mill, July were: 
family blend, $14.90; pure white, $1°; pure 


dark, $13.50; dark blend, $13. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUT!UT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 
July 7..15,245 July 8..18,270 July | 
June 30.19,505 July 1..19,330 July I 
June 23.27,8380 June 24.16,850 June 17,8 
June 16.25,785 June 17.12,045 June ! 28,735 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks amed: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 
July 7.. July 8. «.... July! 
June 30. July 1.. .... July 
June 23, .... Jume24. .... June: 
Junei6é. .... Jumei7. .... June! 
WHEAT—Extremely dull the last 
the week, but a strong undertone Pp 
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and at the close prices showed su! one 
improvement compared with June - on 
net advance was 10c for July. Pres: eal 


ket tie-up and the uncertainty of gov’ Very 
action has practically stopped busines« it 
few transactions were recorded in ‘\ a 
during the week, and trading was 1)! “ 
Unfavorable crop reports affected t! -_ 
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CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHBAT 
Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel, spot and July: 
-Spot durum—, 


No.1 No. 2 July 
June 30 «ees eases 188 -@183 188 
July 2 ocves eee eee wee “SNE eeeee 
July 3° «-eeeeeeese teeee coves osece. vcs ee 
July 4 cee twee reee seeee eeee . peers i390” 
July 5 .+eseeeeaeve 190 = ..+..@185 19 
July 6 .seeeeeeeeee ie yt i 
Tay #, i8i@cesues 106% isi 9.102% 108% 
*Holiday. 
Duluth closing Pe of cash wheat, in 
cents: 
yy No.1inor No. 2 nor No, 3 
223 BIB kseee @.i-.- 


° old eeeee 








@22 @. 
4% iii Sii2y 100% @i10% 
iday. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
June No. 3-;white No. 2 Barley 
66% @69%. 218@220 80@125 
petEeeee: ote eee ++@... 
685% @71% 218@220 80@125 
67 @70 218@220 80@125 
diccosecscce ee 218@220 80@125 
§, 1916.....+ «+++ @88%H ...@ 94 61@ 78 


*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
July 7 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

~——Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


36 «5551 13 «127 2 72 


OatS ...-++ 

Rye ....-e6 1 121 SO ‘coe eee ose 
Barley 19 274 41 SO ese 22 
Flaxseed .. 874 1,428 1,026 11 304 861 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday (July 7), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——~, -——Shipme rr 














Wheat 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 
Spring .... 40 464 9194 163 1652 tT 
Durum .... 86 878 il 4 632 9 
Winter .... «+s 34 B wes 29 4 
Western ... «es 1 > , 4 « 

Totals .. 75 867 207 177 817 3655 
Germ ...... ‘sem vee 34 ove ose 34 
Oats ....... 1 87 42 38 2 54 

Bonded... 4 11 iss 18 4 2 
Rye ....... sone 1 Spee as 
Barley .... 12 263 86 wa'e 168 128 

Bonded... ..-. 25 a4 19 5 oss 
Flaxseed .. 62 21 ae ss nee ‘ 

Bonded... ... eine ee a; case 606 

STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 7 
(000's omitted), im bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

--Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
lhard .... l ‘Rae > ame 1 3 1 
1 northern. 4 2,109 13 1 109 53 
2 northerr 8 1,052 83 8 170 67 
ae owe 284 100 5 68 24 
me. 4 ..... oa Te 5 27 11 
No-grade ove il see 2 17 2 
Sample g oon t bee 3 1 
Sp’l bin. 352 1,521 127 °%48 %123 *1 

Totals 365 5,251 323 73 508 149 
Macaroni 49 3,452 17 20 129 3 
S'western 1 127 1 1 27 1 
Western soe 4 “ae eve ~ ° 
Mixed . own oss Py 4 184 12 

Totals 415 8,834 341 98 848 165 

*Canad 

JUNE GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of June and comparisons, in 
bushels (00's omitted): 

——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Whest- 1917 1916 1916 1917 1916 1915 
Domestic . 1,113 2,639 633 2,555 3,560 2,149 
Bonded . 59 869887 39 1,560 621 42 

Totals 1,172 2,976 6572 4,115 4,081 2,191 
Yr on a ome «sé 494 see -. 660 

BSE 60 239 115 661 1384 210 

Bonded 6 14 .... 1,513 264 14 
Bye .... 15 158 22 128 128 39 

arley . 133. 798 476 199 692 428 

Bonded 8 Se Sey ae ee 6 
Flaxseed 106 74 87 878 20 26 

Bonded 15 136 ae 4 13 

Totals . 1,510 4,416 1,766 7,686 5,279 8,484 
te AXSI D—Market developed new in- 
oe and show of broadness in fall con- 
— wh augurs well for future opera- 
> rg _Mo:. traders were in the market, and 
aaa oa » \iceable by Increased quotations 
at Pig isiness done. Weakness featured 
the sd Star’ as result of selling pressure on 
tata he cr: ' conditions and expected greater 
trade #8 Tes lt of the increased acreage. Oil 
leade was quiet. Liquidation carried the, 
tender i?" 17@20%e before the slumpy 
only 18 ‘s checked. October declined 
ern 2e Week-énd covering on apparent 
panama caused a sharp reaction. Full 
eter’ b sides @ 1% additional gain, was 
Work fred in October at close. September 

ed up to within 8¢ and July 12%c of 


the closing } asis on June 30. 


: ‘Receipts were 
* Shipments exeeeded 


the arrivals, 





operations were at a minimum, Two 
small cargoes were loaded. Stock decreased 
118,000 bus, Elevator holdings are down to 
385,000 bus. 





BOSTON, JULY 7 | 


FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 

Per carload— , wood 
Spring, special short patent. ....$12. 76@18. 00 
Spring, Minneapolis ..........-. -@12.50 

oe ii. '25@12. 00 
- 10.60@11.50 


Spring, country ....... 
Spring first clear, in cotton .... 
sas patent, standards, sacks. 10.75 @12.00 

Winter patent ..............-+- 11.60@12.50 
Winter straight ............... 11.00@11.75 
Winter first clear .............. 10.75@11.25 
\MILLFEED—Prices of wheat feed were 
advanced, offerings were limited and a good 
demand prevailed. Oat hulls quiet and low- 
er. Gluten, hominy and stock feeds. quiet, 
with the market lower. No alfalfa meal 
offering. Cottonseed and linseed meals dull. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 

per ton: spring bran, $34@35; winter bran, 
334, 560@35; middlings, $43@45; mixed feed, 
$42@44; dog, in 140-lb sacks, $52.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $24; gluten feed, $44.88; 
hominy feed, $53.90; stock feed, $51.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $50@52; linseed meal, $51. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Good demand and 
higher prices for corn meal and oatmeal. 
Rye flour firmly held. Graham flour lower. 
Rye meal quiet but firm, “Quotations, mill 
shipment, in wood: granulated corn meal, 
$9.10; bolted, $9.05; feeding, in 100-Ib bags, 
$2.52@3.54; cracked corn, in 100-Ib 
$3.54@3.56; rolled oatmeal, $10.40; cut and 
ey: $11. 96; rye flour, in sacks, $12.25@ 
12.75; rye meal, in sacks, $10@10.25; graham 
flour, $8.75 @12.10. 


WEEK’S RECHIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, 7—Stocks—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Flour, bbis.... 18, 524 16, SOO Sesae: wesc 
Wheat, bus... ..... 403,622 184,823 421,744 
Corn, bus..... 2,225 179,200 7,418 68,170 
Oats, bus.....157,844 284,735 165,526 960,998 
Rye, bus...... cvcee cages 2,187 17,464 
Barley, bus... ..... peda, PRPS 14,821 
Millfeed, tons. .....  ) Re Se peeee 
Oatmeal, cases 220 3,030 = ....: osent 
Exports during the week: wheat, 396,276 
bus; oats, 1,153,927. Since Jan, 1: wheat, 


5,813,193; corn, 1,059,444; oats, 6,784,503. 





TOLEDO, JULY 7 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made .........sesee00% $12.90 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent ........ erry rie; eee soeeee $11.00 
Straight. o. on2ccsees eecces os sseavew + 10.90 
CHOBE ocvccccccscsdesnsccovcsserio ° 10.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran .........+...- +++ a $35.00 
Miited fe0d co csasccccesecs toed ewes ee 40.00 
MEGS ORE os os Soa baVeveedsdicctes 45.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags............. - 48.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag......... s 7.60 
Spring wheat mixed feed ......... es» $6.25 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash July Sept. 

Monday* ....... Biivae Brraces vanes 
Tuesday*® ....... eoseee 
Wednesday* sb des 
Thursday ... 1.89 
4s er ree * 2.10 
Saturday ....... 1.89 

*Holiday. 

Receipts last week 14 cars, 6 contract; year 
ago 29, 8 contract. 


CORN—Receipts 26 cars, 26 contract; year 
ago 16, 12 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 10 cars, 6 contract; 
ago 16, none contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


year 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

~ 1917 1916 1917 1916 

Wheat, bus... 16,800 45,500 10,300 18,400 
Corn, bus.... 31,200 36,600 7,300 2,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,600 27,200 18,100 6,400 





BALTIMORE, JULY 7 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. . .$12.20@12.45 





Spring PAteNt 606 sscciseioee. +» 11.85@12.10 
Spring straight ......... 11.35 @11.60 
Spring first clear - 10.20@10.46 
Spring second clear ............ 8.30@ 8.80 
Winter patent, special stencils... 11.15@11.25 
WRC BRC on a Fob ced VSS ek 2 1.00 @11.10 
Winter straight ........ vbccee «+ 10.45@10.70 
Winter first clear .............. 10.05 @10.30 
Hard winter patent ............ 12.45 @12.70 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.95 @12.2¢ 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.70@10.20 
Rye flour, pure and bilended..... 11,35 @12.05 


MILLFEED—Sharply higher, under small 
stocks and improved demand. Quotations, 
in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.75 
@34.50; spring middlings, $42@43; soft win- 
ter bran, $36@37; soft winter middlings, 
$44@45, 

WHEAT—Advanced 10c, with movement 
and demand good. Receipts, 626,463 bus; 
exports, 404,891; stock, 1,518,732. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red and No. 2 red western, spot, 
$2.30. 

CORN—Up 5%@7c, with demand large 
and movement moderate, Receipts, 543,110 
bus; exports, 89,229; stock, 671,597. Closing 
: contract spot, $1,88%; No. 3 track 
yellow, $1. =— 90; choice near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $8. 

podria mene Ee 3%c, with movement light 
and demand fair. Receipts, 277,482 bus; 
stock, 678,969. Closing prices: standard 
white, 79%c; No. 3 white, 78% @79c. 

RYE—Improved 2%c, with demand urgent 
but movement limited. Receipts, 58,293 
exports, 94,286; stock, 360,404. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $2.40, 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 10 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 

Year ago 


Jul ‘ 
Stand. patent, wood.$11. hy $e 4 20 $5. og 30 
Second patent, wood. 11.60@12.00 5.70@6.15 
Fancy clear, jute.... .....@11.20 4.60@4.80 
First clear, jute..... 10.60@11.00 4.456 @4.70 
Second clear, jute... 7.00@ 7.86 2.75@3.20 
Red dog, jute ..... + seee+@ 5.00 2.60@2.70 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (July 10), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .. «+++ $10.10@10.50 
Patent +» 10.00@10.40 
CIOS ccs vdvece oe ceva 8.50@ 9.10 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
Reenee 340,345 240,850 326,935 
July 7... 159,470 265,520 202,170 285,595 
June 30... 170,350 361,740 261,706 272,565 
June 23... 215,180 330,700 289,406 292,330 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne-. 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


eetnee see 





July 14... 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
July 14... ..... - 22,685 2,860 28,330 
July 7... 20,500 20,680 1,420 21,210 
June 30... 27,815 36,2650 4,130 22,620 
June 23... 62,745 18,670 8,020 19,640 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE. MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
May . 67 56,600 248,270 182,915 1,546 610 
May 12. 66 57,350 232,240 192,800 355 1,985 
May 19. 66 57,350 230,090 151,145 000 1,960 
May 26. 65 57,100 223,246 181,780 000 4,100 
June 2. 65 56,800 197,745 161,540 000 3,420 
June 9. 66 57,600 204,810 182,450 205 1,110 
June 16. 64 55,600 154,320 194,985 520 3,465 
June 23. 64 54,250 176,430 192,375 615 3,925 
June 30. 62 54,000 160,120 211,200 1,120 4,355 
July 7. 63 45,900 121,920 127,875 815 1,355 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 10) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were re- 
ported as follows by brokers: 

July 10 Year ago 
BOR. .ccc cise rsee $29, 50@31. 00 $17.00@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 39.25@40.50 19.00@20.00 
Flour middlings... 46.00@47.00 23.00@24.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 52.00@53.00 26.00@27.00 

The Boston basis of prices for milifeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

: July 10 Year ago 

Standard bran... .$34.656@36.15 $22.00@23.50 
Stand, middlings. + 44.40@45.65 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 51.15@62.15 28.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-Ilb scks 57.15@58.15 31.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations.of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: - 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$66.50@67.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 62.50@63.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@61.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 57.50@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. .....@40.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 9.10@ 9.40 
Corn meal, white* ............. 9.20@ 9.50 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 12.25@12.36 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 11.90@12.00 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 11.30@11.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* 





Graham, standard, bbi* -50@11. 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood . 50@ 9. 
Mill screenings, per ton .00 @18. 
Elevator screenings, per ton ... 18.00@26.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 30.00@35.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00@35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ..... 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ..........+ 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-16 sacks} . 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not “qtherwiee 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1. 26 
per ton additional. tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

July 10.—Strength in futures has featured 
the wheat market at Minneapolis throughout 
the week. Both the July and September op- 
tions show material gains on light trading. 
It is not difficult to ascribe a reason for the 
strength, in view of the abnormally high 
prices commanded by corn and increasing 
pessimism as to the growing wheat crop in 
North Dakota. A narrow market is the only 
kind that can be looked for until some defi- 
nite announcement is made by Washington. 
The trade confidently expects that a mini- 
mum price on wheat will be established, but 
how low or how high this will be is guess- 
work at present. Some seem to think that 
$2 bu would be about right. 

Cash wheat is in improved demand,. and 
would indicate that mills have been selling a 
little more flour recently. Receipts of con- 
tract grades are extremely light. In conse- 
quence, No. 3 and No. 4 wheat are moving 
more freely. Buyers are beginning to inquire 
for elevator wheat, and free sales have been 
made during the week. 

Premiums on No. 1 and No. 2 wheat are 
probably 2@5c higher than a week ago, but 
bid prices on the better offerings of No. 3 and 
No, 4 are fully 15@25c higher. 

No. 1 northern is, quoted at 15@22c over 
July; No. 2 northern, July price to 10c over; 
No. 3 northern, 10¢ under to 5c over; No. 4 
wheat, 35@10c under. 

Compared with Mimneapolis closing prices 
on July 2, at the close today No. 1 northern 
and July wheat were 7c higher, No. 2 north- 
ern 2@7c higher, September 10%c higher. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 





113 





No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 
July No. 1 nor 


+e #eeee weeee 


No. 2 nor 





97° @222" 
204 @229 


241% @251% 231% @241% 
287% @247% 227% @237% 
10... 235% @245% 225% @235% 
11t.. 113% @118% 110% @113\% 
13t.. 184% @144% 181% @141% 
*Holiday. +1916. $1915. 


Average prices of cash wheat sales at 


126% @138% 


Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 
nee No. 4 8. G. » Ga. July as = = N. G, 
hiplta dpeie-weens soe 7...208% 180 ..... 
5. 11189% 167% ..... 9. “bose 180 200 
6....198% 167% . 10. ..204% 183% 161 
*Holiday. 
Closing prices of July and September 
wheat: 
raed Sept. July Sept. 
July 4*. e Wtees July 7....281% 198% 
July 6. "222° 185 July 9....227% 190 
July 6....229 190 July 10....225% 190% 
*Holiday. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 


ime No.1 No.2 No.3* July a 1 re 2 No, 3* 
193 


5.1 .1190 186 G66 811200 198 17% 
6....198 198 175 10...200 195 cease 
*Average of closing prices. tHoliday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: July 8 


July 7 June 30 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 628,000 991,440 1,110,270 
Flour, bbis ...... 3,720 9,744 8,615 
Millstuff, tons ... 562 1,964 316 
Corn, bus ..... +» 59,360 (93,500 34,410 
Oats, bus ....... 153,940 175,150 496,000 
Barley, bus ..... 141,000 222,000 371,280 
Rye, bus ....... - 26,000 38,000 33,300 
Flaxseed, bus ... 113,000 139,000 102,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: July 8 

July 7 June 30 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 551,760 902,750 477,240 
Flour, bbis ...... 140,102 175,149 198,339 
Milistuff, tons ... 9,748 10,053 7,400 
Corn, bus ....... 34,100 68,200 29,680 
Oats, bus ....... 792,390 1,712,680 654,720 
Barley, bus ++ 165,200 239,700 645,760 
Rye, bus ... «+ 13,920 45,360 20,520 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,000 9,360 3,300 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE ‘ 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: July 8 July 10 
ae June 30 1916 

7 47 














No. 1 hard ..... 
No. 1 northern... 172 88 410 94 
No. 2 northern... 654 90 386 103 
WO Bis cues csivs 105 119 148 116 
WS tase Cieses 186 329 66 80 
Rejected ....... ot eon 22 13 
No-grade ....... 18 46 35 6 
Sample grade... 103 211 17 7 
Totals, spring. 542 890 1,131 419 
Hard winter .... *93 80 151 394 
Macaroni 139 57 21 
Mixed ..... 123 126. 170 
Western 37 3 4 
Totals 1,269 1,467 908 





8 

*Includes western. i 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 

reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 

mere-on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 














ted): July 8 July 10 
July 7 June 30 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ..... 7 13 496 eee 
No. 1 northern... 221 334 2,538 1,065 
No, 2 northern... 107 168 1,994 574 
Other grades... .1,722 1,689 3,469 845 
Totals ....... 2,057 2,312 8,497 2,484 
In 1914 ‘ TAG _SBOR cesce « coves 
Ee -20BS .< ciewes 14,021 14,844  ...06 — seeee 
Tm. S028. . ces BRST. -.GSSh.. . cess. | vvens 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES» 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
SOR Pc kde ci teed eicoeGvrcess coe Bocce 
SONG. 4°, 5 cates ooca TiTr. cTeee ee PTT 
ee Rees 174 @175 70%@71 
Seer’ 6. Sci cs Saba 174% @176% 68% @69 
Salg .U pocwcees see+ 1T7%@179% 69 @E69% 
P| am Be tees e eres 185 @195 67 @67% 
July 10F .....-eeee 80 @ 81 38% @38% 
Rye ae 
TOW: 89 vicewin or weond OP ake sinh 04 0ae @. ° 
FO PO eeScc cs cents Bocesd <secceMevses 
July 6& .i....... 223. @226 100 @134 
rage See 224 @226 106 @139 
oe EPPS 2383 @235 110 @144 
pd Me ee 235 @237 115 @150 
July 10f ......-- 92%@ 93% 66 @ 74% 
*Holiday. 11916 


* COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in! public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (0009's omitted), were: 
July 8 July 16 July 2. 
‘July 7 June 30 1916 1915 1914, 


Corn ... 6 5 3 30 ts 
Oats . 432 1,020 402 123 203 
Barley. . 199 242 131 67 280 
Rye . 16 21 37 6 31 
Flaxseed, 175 166 60 60 189 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








c—W—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1917 1916 1917 1916. 1917 1916 

July 710 S21. . ia: 9G 
July 263 218 ii 218 1,627 6572 
July 121 209 38 29 #436 «841 
July 56 154 4 134 296 683 
July «s+ 199 352 8 68 697 1,089 
July 10.... 72. 130 2 238 672 919 
Totals.... 700 1,773 89 993 3,628 4,865 


*Holiday. 











apolis sho follows: heading; 2- cars; 
wire Sean, 1s total cars, 3. 
The use by polis flour mills of 


Minnea 
_— barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption ace 
mately of 6,400 patent hoops an 
wire hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

Make 


-—-————— Sa les—-—__——__, 
1917 1916 1916 1914 1917 
July 7. *1,600 12,410 8,900 15,800 17,250 
18,206 7,736 23,300 
7,920 14,525 12,0465 20,286 14,995 
June 16. 11,630 11,655 15,626 23,445 16,705 
9,180 11,880 15,820 25,625 
12,005 11,015 30,206 17,560 
May 26.. 20,800 4,925 6,075 16,480 18,396 

*These figures include 100 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 
_ Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 










Michigan elm staves, M........$10.25@10.76 
Gum staves, nescdss'ees » 9.50@10.00 
Basswood heading, set .. - 9 @9%ec 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set - 8%@ % 

Patent hoops, 6 ft., M - 11.00@12.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., + 10.60@11.50 
Birch staves, M ......... - 9.256@°9.75 
Beech staves, M .......es++c+++ 9.26@ 9.76 
Hickory hoops, M ..........++. 6.00@ 6.60 
Head linings, carload, M ....... -380@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 
r—Barrelse—, No. 1917 
sold made shops sold 





July 1,130 2,500 4 1,145 
June 3,500 2,840 4 5,930 
June 1,605 1,920 4 1,805 
June 2,055 2,730 5 4,640 
June 2,355 1,795 5 2,866 
June 3,320 3,340 5 3,845 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm and Red Wing. 


Flaxseed and Products 

Prices for linseed oil by-products are prac- 
tically unchanged. Linseed oil meal is quot- 
ed by Minneapolis mills at $47 per ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Market has been fairly active 
during the -week. 

A good export demand for oil cake is re- 
ported. Some good sales were reported made, 
mostly through New York exporters. Mills 
here are quoting cake at $44.50@45 per 2,000 
lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Linseed oil is quiet at $1.10 per gallon, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The outlook for the flax crop in the North- 
west is uncertain. In some territories it is 
reported that drouth has prevented the seed 
from germinating, but the rain the past week 
has helped some. Since the acreage sown 
this year is large, a better than average crop 
is looked for, but it depends upon conditions 
in the next 30 to 60 days. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





——— MpIls—\ oe DU luth——, 

Track Toarr. Track July ws. 
July eoBcaseed sodces sonene coeds 
July cose ve steewe es s8s 6. ove one 
July 6 2.74% 2.74% 2.77 2.77 2.76 
July 2.66% 2.66% 2.69 2.69 2.71 
July 2.70% 2.70% 2.73 2.73 2.77 
July 17 2.77 2.80 2.80 2.79% 





9 2. 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o— Receipts, -——In store——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 113 102 34 175 60 60 
Duluth..... 62 21 37 385 1,732 1,330 


Totals.... 175 123 71 660 1,792 1,390 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to July 7, 

1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
515 797 

















Minneapolis . 8,183 6,769 
Duluth ....... . 1,786 5,056 8,606 5,622 
Totals ....... 15,969 11,825 9,121 6,419 
Exports for Week Ending June 30, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
: From— bus bus bbis bus 


New York. .2,597,293 94,066 60,932 1,228,383 
112, 


Boston .... » a eee 907,461 
Baltimore... 482,422 114, 491 s@eus 1,021,680 
Hewe. MEWS veer cca © stevie 7,000 303, 000 
N. Orleans. .2,003,000 195,000 ...... 45, 

Galveston.. FOB,CCO... gecwe -cvcwe-  waboue 





Tots., wk..5,976,715 403,557 107,932 4,005,524 
Prev. week.4,488,720 355,730 228,380 1,467,691 
U. K’gdom.4,479,620 94,066 65,031 
Continent ..1,497,095 114,491 42,901 
Oth. countries ...... 195,000° -....: 


5,976,715 403,557 107,932 





Totals ... 


Summary of U, 8S. and Canadian Exports 

July ito Same time 

"June 30,1917 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 265,804,301 348,891,899 
Flour, bbis ........+ + 12,179,043 15,886,608 
Totals as wheat, bus. 310,609,994 420,381,635 
49,373,633 30,358,914 
106,833,666 113,043,054 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
July 10.—For the week, corn has been 
active and prices reached new high levels. 
Offerings were light, and cleaned up daily. 
No. 3 yellow closed today at $1.82@1.83 bu; 
other grades, $1.68 @1.81. 
Oats were in good demand most of the 
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week, and prices were strong compared with 
the futures. Closing prices today: No. 3 
mew 69% @70c bu; No. 4 white, 68%@ 


c. , 
The light offerings of rye were in fair to 
good demand, and prices were higher. Mill- 
ers and shippers were in the market. No. 2 
closed at $2.34@2.35 bu today. 

All grades of barley were in keen demand, 
and prices are 20@25c bu higher for the 
week, Malting barley is still scarce. Clos- 
ing range today, $1.15@1.556 bu. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 









Tues Wed Thurs Fri 1 be <3 
13 4 5 6 
Mpls. ..... - 222 229 231% 227% 
Duluth - 226 281% 234 234 
Chicago .. - 209 212 207 202% 
St. Louis.. .. ++. 200 209 bao s avese 
Kans. City. eoee [1210 212 209 202 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT : 
MM, cv cds wtov eee 185 190 193% 190 
Duluth ... .... ° BB cc wee weve oe eee 
Chicago .. +eeee 189% 192 194 190% 
St. yo TOrtTraTits ly 4 osee 
Bmme, Clty. 2.005 osecs 187 
Wineip’ ~y "187 186% 193% 199% 200 196% 
CASH WHEAT 
kee 237 244 246% 242% 
Duluth*t.. 2.1.6 seees 225 231% 234 230 
Chicago*t. ......... 282% 282% 223% ..... 
St. Louist— 
2 hard... O cece conse beees 
TERT MSTINER Cette s ee ebebs ewees 
Kans. Cityt— 
2 hard... a 231% 233% . 
8 Ped, ...  o 207% 215 
Milw’kee*t. 230 280 227% 





Winnipeg*. .......+. 226 227 280° ..... 


*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober. {Holiday. §No quotations, 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
————Acres———, ->—— Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
27 67 


1917*, 27,653 19,039 46,692 402 6 8 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,786 482.168 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 .60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,5641 685 20 

1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,168 20,381 49,5643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,829 18,362 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 666 
1907.. 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,961 17,855 47,306. 493 242 1735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,364 419 273. 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6652 
1903.. 32,510 16,964 49,466 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,645 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition July 1. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 8 July v.38 














Wheat— July 7 June 30 1916 
America ..... 7,088 7,956 8,809 $, 432 
Russia ...... ° eses- eccce eovce 86 
eee 560 906- .éecs 1,760 
Argentina ... 183 447 1,606 946 
Australia .. 1,653 1,780 eee 
Others ... 1G  secce 102 56 

Tots., wheat 9,500 11,143 11,012 6,280 
CORR: soccsces 1,761 2,349 3,472 6,911 

. On passage— 
Wheat .....+. «sees eeeee 654,624 86,728 
COPR sciccseds sees eeove 16,057 28,780 





United States Corn Crop 

The corn crop of the United States, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1917*.3,124,000 1909..2,552,190 1901..1,622,519 
1916. 2,583,241 1908..2,668,651 1900..2,105,102 
1915..2,994,793 1907..2,592,320 1899..2,078,143 
1914. .2,672,804 1906..2,927,416 1898,.1,924,143 
1913. .2,446,988 1905..2,707,993 1897..1,902,967 
1912. .3,127,746 1904..2,467,480 1896..2,283,876 
1911..2,631,488 1903..2,244,176 1896. . 2,161,138 
1910. .2,886,260 1902..2,523,648 1894,.1,212,770 

*Based on condition July 1. 





United States Rye Crop 
Final estimates of the rye crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 

Acres bus Acres bus 

1917*... 3,772 656,100 1909.... 2,196 29,520 

1916.... : 8,096 47,383 1908.... 1,948 81,861 

1916.... 8,129 64,0560 1907.... 1,926 31,566 

1914.... 2,541 42,779 1906.... 2,001 838,874 

1913.... 2,667 41,381 1906.... 1,663 28,486 

1922.... 2,117 35,664 1904.... 1,793 27,285 

1911.... 2,127 33,119 1903.... 1,907 29,362 
1910.... 2,186 34,897 


*Based on condition July 1. 





United States Oates Crop 
Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s “ae RNG 


Year— Bus Yea Bus Year— Bus 
1917.*1,453,000 i911... - 922,298 1906.:. 958,200 
1916..1,261,992 1910 1904.. 894,600 
re 1903.. 784,100 
1914. .1,141 1902.. 877,800 





908. 
1918. .1,121,768 1907. 764,443 1901.. 736,800 
1912..1,418,337 1906.. 964,906 1900.. 809,100 


*Based on condition July 1. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
ca Fr rom———— 


Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
York ton more phia 


To— 
AberGeoem «2.2220 BBB.00 osc cece ttes 
Brigtal  wccccccess BRB.OO cess cboe ‘cece 
Cardi coccscccce BIBOD cece cove cvce 
Christiania ...... tet ecco , e608, esos 
Dundee .......+. e eves see 
+ 110.00 115.00 


Glasgow eeee 
)- (| a ° eece  eese 
Leith . a wees. sees 
Liverpool 110.00 110.00 





. 110.00 110.00 
St. John’s, Se oa ayy abt 

Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ““‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1917 season, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Min- 

neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


Albany .......+. 23.1 
Baltimore ...... 20.8 
Baltimore* ..... 20.0 
Baltimoret ..... 20.0 
Binghamton .... 20.8 
Boston ......... 25.8 
Boston® ......++-+ 22.0 
Boston? ........ 28.0 


Corning sceckies eee 
Elmira ......... 20.8 
BiG wc ccccccvcce Ate 
Hornell ......... 20.8 
Ithaca .......... 20.8 
Montreal® ...... 21.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.8 
New York ...... 23.8 
New York® ..... 22.0 
New Yorkt ..... 23.0 
Ogdensburg ..... 25.8 


Philadelphia .... 21.8 
Philadelphia® ... 21.0 
Philadelphiat ... 21.0 
Pittston ........ 21.8 
Portland ........ 25.8 
Portland® ¢...... 22.0 
tn MG «+ 20.8 
Quebec .........- 22.0 
Richfield Springs 23.1 
Rochester ....... 20.8 
Rockland ....... 25.8 
Schenectady .... 23.1 
Scranton ........ 21.8 
Stanstead ....... 25.8 
Syracuse ....... 20.8 
BOF vocccccccese S83 
WIRES, 000 ccccvcce Sid 
Wayland ....... 20.8 
Chicago (local).. 10.0 
Wilkes-Barre ... 21.8 


Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport. shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 





Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in-cents per 100 Ibs: 

Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To—. rate Duluth* Hast** Chgot Eastt 

Boston .... .22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.5 


New York. 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 14.5 
Philadelp’a 21.0 5 16.0 7.6 13.5 
Baltimore. 20.0 5 15.0 7.5 12.5 
Portland... 22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.5 
Montreal... 21.0 6 16.0 7.5 13.6 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic highér via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
te Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 650c per 100 lbs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
87% 





Gallatin Valley, Mont..... 7 

Miles City, Mont. ..... 31 

Billings, Mont. ............ 28 356% 
Townsend, Mont, ......... 81 38% 
Glendive, Mont. ........+.. 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ......+-++++ 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb, ....6..+se0+. 11 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 


From— 


From— 
Brandon ......... 18 Portage la Prairie 8 





Lethbridge ....... 23 
Coronation ....... 26 

Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 

Freight rates on flour im sacks, cents per 

100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 

To— Chicago 
Jacksonville ........-6s++0++ 29.4 
MOCO ciscccccccscccsccvecs B84 
New Orleans .........+-++.++ 17.5 
Birmingham .......... coves 39.4 
Montgomery .......++++++0+ 29.4 
BOIS cccccicccecsccvecesess 89.4 
MOORS cc covdvevesccavegesee SU8 
TOMB vc ce ve chs cewvewves OBE 
Atlanta ...cccccccesee 
Savannah .....--sseeescees 29.4 


Athens .......-545- Vesceeee 82.4 . 
AUMUSta 2... . ccc cece eetvnes B84 42.0 
Charleston .......-sseseee5 29.4 39.0 
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KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for @ stic shi 
City to points named, eo iente s Ser “tea 












Ibs: ke- All. 

and-rail rail 
NOW York’... cccccccccccstes S76 29.5 
MOON. oo 50.6 6555 «0s io ckgeacne BOM 31.5 
Philadelphia ,.......seseeeeee 26.6 27.6 
PREWIBOTER occ ccc ccccpecbaeces edec 23.0 
AIDANY .occececscccseceseceee 26.8 28.8 
SYTACUSE 2... .n cece ecscccecceeee B46 26.5 
Va. com. points nese 26.5 
Scranton ...... 25.5 275 
Baltimore . 24.5 26.5 
Washington sees 26.6 
Detroit ... =o 19.9 
Rochester . 24.6 26.5 
Cleveland .........+.. Siedleses 20.9 
GOI 3 descen sstasud denne 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for eupert, Kansag 
City to ports named: 


Lake- All- 

and-rail rail 
Boston ....seseeeeee coccseees 26.5 28.6 
New Reset peernre 26.5 28.5 
Philadelphia .........-s+e0e5% 25.6 27.5 
Vip@inie, POTES. oc vnccsceccacedc: coco 26.5 
Bt. Jom, BE. Be ciccccccvvsciwe voce 28.5 
BOIIMBOTO: secs ccccssccccecess cece 26.5 
* BRON ects ccs csetvcssccd voce 29.5 


Portland, Maine .....-sses005 « 
Momtreal .scsccssscccccccscce sees 27.6 
Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above Fates t to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 











DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
a cated ay ésccee 16 12 14 12 


Bos eebeveccs AG 12 16 12 
Philadelphia eoee 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.6 10.6 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. Va. ..6.++. 11 oe 10.5 
Albany ......... 18.5 oe 13.5 
Utica ....eeeeeee 12 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 es 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown om 








Baltimore ...... oy 6 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester 6 Philadelphia -. 16.6 

WY cccee Pittsburgh . oe OF 
Syracuse .. 14. Albany ......... 16,8 
New York ...... 17.6 





ST. LOUIS 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs; 
New York ..... 20.60 Baltimore ..... 17.60 
Boston ......... 22.50 Washington .... 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.60 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ........ 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 


Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ...... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17.60 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 18.60 Indianapolis ... 8.30 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 7 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 1,416 553 440 355 128 
Boston ..... 310 9 88 9 deo 











Buffalo ..... 2,027 150 268 ... oes 
Chicago .... 111 317 1,283 9 49 
Detroit ..... 170 61 89 11 oe 
Duluth ..... 416 eee 36 1 19 
Galveston ... 602 217 Bare cco 660 
Indianapolis. 31 481 69 
Kansas City. 277 42 32 ote 
Milwaukee... 10 58 177 8 10 
Minneapolis.. 2,057 6 432 15 199 
New Orleans. 580 262 2,388 ... 402 
Newp. News. nee éie 885... ee 
New York... 2,748 1,180 1,698 122 466 
Omaha ..... 64 24 58 1 oe 
Peoria ...... 10 3 164 ° “ 
Philadelphia. . 1,113 118 553 4 2 
St. Louis.... 28 165 19 
Toledo ...... 71 18 20 1 °% 
Canals ...... 40 ees See 
Lakes ...... 618 ee0 a0 30 
Totals ..... 12,687 3,798 8,835 529 1,324 
June 30, 1917 14,209 8,277 9,741 615 1,759 
July 8, 1916 41,820 6,139 11,718 471 1,621 
July 10, 1915 7,186 4,169 3,297 226 532 
July 11, 1914 15,269 6,723 6,634 296 1,104 
Changes for the week: Decreases- bey 
1,572,000 bus; oats, 906,000; barley, 435,000. 
Increases—Corn, 516,000 bus; rye, 14,000. 
Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, July 9.—(Special Te! pram 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, frome 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks be " 
on following dates, were July i A 
Destination— July 7 June 30 1914 900 
London «+ 19,000 ..... 15,000 24, ; 
Liverpool i 11,5 phe 
Glasgow e 83,5 4,2 
Leith . ‘ 6,01 ‘5 997 
Hull ... eT ae ee 5,92: 
Newcastle 4 8,0 464 
Bristol ........ 5,000 6,4 
France ........ é 000 278,000 10,04 
Rotterdam eves es 49,85¢ aN 
Bergen ..,..... Re 
Gibraltar ...... 203: 
On Ree wile a4 tbe 
ayti_ . 22,556»: 
San Domingo ae "866 
Other W. 1.’s... pe tin 
Cen, America... 7,000 +500 
B, N. America.. 1i20 20,000 
Others ....eees ceeee teens 130 


Totals .......162,000 108,000 439,259 108,967 


Oo = 6 = -— se 


“10 
199 
402 
466 
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(Continued from page 102.) 

if there will be a Food Administration 
duly authorized under law before July 20. 
It may be a little sooner, and it may be 
later. Except for the activity of the 
rohibition element, it is not impossible 
that the bill might have been passed by 
the first of a £ 

The effect of this untimely action has 
been to arouse a feeling of resentment at 
the methods of the Anti-Saloon League 
on the part of many who are in sympathy 
with the general idea of f gbempee but 
they have disapproved of the method of 
tacking a “hob on to a bill where it 
did not properly belong, and on to a bill 
that, for the , gym good of the business 
world, should have had no obstacles 
placed in the way of its quick passage. 

CANADA CO-OPERATING 

The food administration offices of the 
United States and Canada will work in 
close harmony in the effort to meet the 
needs of the allies. W. J. Hanna, recent- 
ly appointed food controller of Canada, 
came down from Ottawa to consult with 
Mr. Hoover on general policies and co- 
operation. 

In his first statement Mr. Hanna sets 
forth the food shortage of the allies, and 
the responsibility that rests upon the 
people of Canada so to manage as to re- 
lieve that a He says: 

“The outstanding fact of the food situ- 
ation, which it is imperative that every 
citizen of Canada should realize at once, 
js that Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gum, and their European allies are 
wholly unable to supply the allied armies 
at the front and on the way. For nearly 
three years their man power has been 
engaged in the direct work of war, and 
in some cases large areas of their most 
productive lands have been overrun. by 
the enemy. 

“Their food shortage and the food to 
supply the armies of Canada and the 
United States must be wholly provided 
from this side of the Atlantic. crop 
of storable foods grown in Canada and 
the United States suitable for shipment 
overseas threatens to be entirely inade- 
quate to meet the demands unless the 
whole people determine by every means 
in their power to make up the shortage. 
Every individual is under direct obliga- 
tio to assist in rationing the allied 
forces. There must be national self- 
denial and national co-operation to pro- 
vide the necessary supplies.” 


APPEALING TO THE PUBLIC 


Both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Hanna are 
making splendid efforts to arouse the peo- 
ple to what they can do to make the avail- 
able supply of food sufficient to meet the 
demands. They are not alarmists, and 
are not crying great shortage, but are 
making it clear to the masses of the peo- 
ple that by the economical use of their 
household food supplies they themselves 
can solve the shortage. 

Mr. Hoover is enlisting a great army 
of women to sign a pledge to observe cer- 
tain rules to guard against waste. His 
messages are the kind that go direct to 
the intelligence of the reader, and are 
stimulating to concerted action. 

Speaking of wheat, for instance, Mr. 
Hoover, in one of his appeals, says: “Save 
the wheat. One wheatless meal a day. 
Use corn, oatmeal, rye or barley. bread, 
and non-wheat breakfast foods. Order 
bread 24 hours in advance so your baker 
will not bake beyond his needs. Cut the 
loaf on the table, and only as desired. 
Use stale bread for cooking, toast, etc. 
Eat less cake and pastry. Our wheat 
harvest is far below normal. If each per- 
son weekly saves 1 lb of wheat flour, that 
means 150,000,000 more bus of wheat for 
the allies to mix in their bread. This will 
help them: to save democracy.” 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





New Zealand’s Wheat Supply 

The New Zealand government has been 
carefully stud ng the question of the 
wheat supply for this year, and for 1918. 
It has very generally urged the wheat 
stowers to increase the seeding for the 
next season. 
_ The crop for last season, just now clos- 
‘ng, is somewhat disappointing, since the 
threshing for January, February, and 
March does not indicate an increasing 
Yield. The acreage was considerably less 
than normal. The yield for the three 
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months amounted to 3,575,519 bus of 
wheat, against 4,433,334 for the same time 
in 1916. To cover this deficiency, | 
Zealand t has purchased 1,500,- 
000 bus from Australia, to be delivered as 
needed, or as shipping space can be ar- 
ranged. 

It is generally understood that the 
farmers are planning on greatly increas- 
ing the acreage of wheat for the next sea- 
son, seeding for which will soon begin. In 
one section they have agreed to increase 
the acreage to the extent of 35,000 acres. 





Death of J. H. Willard 
Wiwynirze, Man., July 9.—James H. 
Willard, manager of the Winnipeg branch 
of the Bemis: Bro. Bag Co., died at his resi- 
dence on July 5, after a short illness, with 
pneumonia. 
Mr. Willard was born at Wrenthem, 





legal rr of flour in the -containers 
mentioned, but, said act in no manner 
modifies or affects any of the provisions of 
sections 4999-a-18 to 4999-a-31-f of. the 
pure food laws or any rules and regula- 
tions adopted thereunder by the commis- 
sioner, of which remain in force the 
same as though said act had not been 
passed,” 

The attorney-general’s department is of 
the opinion that flour can be sold in 98-lb, 
24-Ib, 10-lb, 5-lb, and other weight pack- 
ages so long as they are not styled “a 
sack.” 

Mr. Barney asked the assistant attorney- 
general for an opinion as to the applica- 
tion of the law, and the following, under 
date of May 17, was received, which ap- 
pears in a bulletin just issued by the Iowa 
dairy and food commission: 

“T have your request for the views of 


The Late James H: Willard, of Winnipeg 


Mass., 36 years ago, and for 18 years was 
associated with the Bemis company, hav- 
ing entered its employ as office boy in 1899. 
Eleven years ago he came to Winnipeg, 
and the following year was made man- 
ager of that branch. 

The funeral took place on Saturday 
afternoon. G. Rock. 


Iowa Weight Law 

The last session of the Iowa legislature 
passed a law, effective Jan. 1, 1918, read- 
ing as follows: 

“That from and after the first day. of 
January, 1918, one hundred and ninety-six 
(196) pounds avoirdupois shall be con- 
sidered a barrel of flour and one-fourth 
barrel consisting of forty-nine (49) 
pounds shall be considered one sack of 
flour.” 

There have been a great many interpre- 
tations of this law, and millers generally 
have been inquiring as to what effect it 
will have on business after it takes effect. 

Under date of April 24 the assistant 
attorney-general’s office wrote to W. B. 
Barney, the Iowa food commissioner, as 
follows: 

“We have your request for a construc- 
tion of House File No. 233 by Findlay 
fixing the number of pounds in a barrel 
and sack of flour. 

“The evident purpose and intent of the 
act is to fix and determine the number of 
pounds that shall be considered a ‘barrel 
of flour’ and a ‘sack of flour, and after 
January 1, 1918, such weights will be the 





this department, as to whether it would be 
permissible for dealers in flour to con- 
tinue to sell the same in sacks containing 
only forty-eight pounds after the taking 
effect of the act of the last legislature, 
which fixed the legal weight of a sack of 
flour at forty-nine pounds, provided the 
net. weight is distinctly marked on the 
package. This question should have been 
considered and passed upon in the opinion 
rendered you some time since, relative to 
this new law, but, as it was not, you will 
please consider this as supplemental to 
that opinion. 

“Statutes should always’ be construed 
with reference to the object sought to be 
accomplished by their enactment. In this 
instance the purpose was to determine and 
fix as stated in the opinion referred to the 
number of pounds that: should constitute 
a barrel of flour, which is one hundred 
ninety-six pounds, and a sack of flour, 
which is forty-nine pounds. In other 
words, the number of pounds that should 
be contained in a barrel of flour, and in a 
sack of flour, and in view of the fact that 
the custom had long prevailed in this state 
to consider forty-eight pounds of flour as 
a sack of flour, it should be held that it 
was the legislative intent to prohibit the 
sale of flour in sacks containing only 
forty-eight pounds. 

“The opportunity for deception and im- 
position, in this particular instance, the 
difference being on only one nd, is so 

parent that argument or illustration is 
wholly unnecessary, and it is also appar- 
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ent that this would not be overcome, 
though it might, to some extent, be re- 
moved by marking in distinct figures on 
the sack the net contents thereof. Aés 
further evidence of such legislative intent 
it should be borne in mind that the act 
does not take effect until January first, 
1918, which affords reasonable oppor- 
tunity for manufacturers and dealers to 
dispose of stocks on hand in such form, 

“I will also call your attention to the 
fact that it is proper and lawful for the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner, under the 
powers conferred upon him by the pure 
food act, to prohibit the selling of food 
products in sacks or other kinds of recep- 
tacles or containers, which in quantity, 
form of package or otherwise, would be 
likely to mislead or deceive the ordinary 
purchaser as to the number of pounds or 
quantity actually contained in such sacks, 
receptacles or other containers.” 





Economy for Retailers 


The retail stores of the United States 
are asked to introduce economies in their 
delivery services, in a letter which has been 
addressed to them by the Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. It is announced that an 
investigation conducted by the board has 
shown that many men and vehicles can be 
released for military or other service for 
the country by the elimination of unneces- 
sary deliveries. It is urged that changes 
be made not later than Aug. 1, 1917. The 
letter is as follows: 

In the present emergency it is absolutely 
necessary that the country’s resources be 
used to full advantage to aid in carrying 
on the war. This requires that all un- 
necessary services shall be eliminated in 
retail trade as well as in other lines of 
business. The Commercial Economy Board 
has made a careful investigation of the 
economies that are possible in the delivery 
service of retail stores. This shows that a 
large number of men and vehicles can be 
released for military or other service that 
is essential to the welfare of the country. 

The board points out, therefore, that de- 
livery service in retail stores can be very 
substantially reduced immediately by re- 
stricting the free delivery of small pur- 
chases, by eliminating special deliveries, 
and by other means. If possible, not more 
than one delivery a day should be made on 
each route. 

The board urges, furthermore, that the 
acceptance of returned goods be reduced 
to an absolute minimum, and that all non- 
essential operations in each store be elimi- 
nated. 

There is such urgent need for men and 
equipment in other work that the country 
cannot endure the waste that is occasioned 
by the abuse of the returned-goods privi- 
lege and accommodation deliveries of 
small purchases. 

We trust that we may have your co- 
operation in making these corrections im- 
mediately effective. ‘These changes in de- 
livery methods should be introduced as 
early as practicable, certainly not later 
than Aug. 1, 1917. The board will use 
every resource at its command, including 
the co-operation of the state councils of 
defense, to assist in making these changes 
effective. 





Car Shortage Improved 


The shortage of freightcars in the Unit- 
ed States was reduced during May from 
148,627 to 105,127 cars. The progressive 
improvement in the situation is indicated, | 
in that on March 1 reports made by rail- 
roads to the American Railway Associa- 
tion showed a shortage in the entire coun- 
try of 130,082 cars. The shortage grew to 
144,797 by April 1, and on May 1, when the 
Railroads’ War Board was just starting 
to operate all the railroads as a continen- 
tal system, with the aim of producing a 
maximum national transportation effi- 
ciency, the shortage had reached 148,627 
cars. 





India’s Wheat Acreage 


Reports received from local authorities, 
covering 98.5 per cent of the total reported 
wheat acreage in India, indicate a total 
area of 32,962,000 acres, as compared with 
30,128,000 (revised figure) at this time 
last year, or an increase of 9 per cent. The 
total yield is estimated at 9,929,000 tons, 
as against 8,501,000 (revised figure), or an 
increase of 17 per cent. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST employees be adopted as measures to pre- 
(Continued from page 104.) eh similar occurrences in 
ca of 45,900. bbls, show that in the , 
we ae July 7 they made 191,990 ‘The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
bbls of flour (representing 549,000 bus of polis, is this week entertaining 10 of its 
wheat) ageines 127,875 in 1916. salesmen who headed the list last year in 
Fifty-three “outside” mills last week 


sales and general efficiency. The men are 
shipped 815 bbls of flour to foreign coun- staying at the Athletic Club. Later in the 
tries, against 1,355 in 1916. 


week they will be taken to Lake Minne- 
CAR SHORTAGE LOOKED FOR 


tonka for a few days’ outing. The prize- 
Minneapolis millers and grain shippers 


winning salesmen are: John G. Johnson, 
Cleveland, Ohio; John F. Chambers, Mar- 
anticipate a serious car shortage this au- 
tumn. The government, they feel, will 


| vt Mich; George F. Wright, St. Paul; 
rank J. wegen Neg -4 beac f 
need all the available motive power'and Dugan, Gr Rap ich; rge L. 
equipment for transporting troops and for Dingman, Minneapolis; E. P. Cady, Eau 
seeing building: material for the proposed Claire, Wis; F. W. Dickerman, Boston; 
cantonments. Naturally, government R. D. Thompson, Pittsburgh, and T. M. 
needs will be given preference and right Arden, Jacksonville, Fla. 
of way. Flour and grain shipments will MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
probably be slow in getting through to des- There are rsistent rumors that a 
tination, and famine conditions in some 1,000- to 2,000-bbl mill is to be built this 
i uld not be surprising, since .~” a , . 
pons i bulge practically exhausted and year at Minneapolis. Just who is back of 
buyers are not inclined to order even a the proposition is unknown. 
week’s supplies in advance. This is felt |The Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. has 
to be a shortsighted policy. placed an order with the Minneapolis office 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for three 
BAKERS READY TO CO-OPERATE 
From the reports received of the vari- 


double stands of 9x30-inch rolls for the 
ous bakery meetings held in the last week 


mill at Hastings, Minn. 
The Northern Milling Co., Wausau, 
in the Northwest, bakers generally favor 
the plan of the government to eliminate 


Wis., has placed an order with the Allis- 
the return of stale bread. Very few pro- 


Chalmers Mfg. Co. for a 150 h-p motor. 
William Low, of Minneapolis, is now 

tests were made, and practically every 

baker signed the pledge to discontinue tak- 


superintendent for this company. 
Stephen O. Parkhurst, a stone dresser in 
ing back stale bread after July 10 and to 
fully co-operate with the government in 


the Palisade mill of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, died July 6. Mr. 
ne — = aug Paul July 5, -2tkhurst, was B. pease. old, and had 
a meeting heid in St. Paul July 9, worked in the Palisade mill about 30 years. 
Jay Burns, of oye was the * ae L. S. Meeker, northwestern representa- 
speaker. About 50 bakers attended. tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., reports 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL the following sales: one scourer and one 
The Monarch elevator at Minneapolis dust collector to the Russell-Miller Milling 
has been closed for an indefinite period. ©» a . . oe pore angie 
J. A. McGovern, of St. Paul, has been Co, for the Finca Cereal ‘Co., Minne. 
“P pointed a deputy grain inspector for apolis; one separator to the Osceola Mill 
ae ovale Milling Co., Montevideo © Biovetes C8, eee 
Minn., ear ught the 30,000-bu elevator ncepalis ace saeui a amu tek ee ta 
at Ware, Mont. terest in a new type of grain-cleaning 
The regular monthly meeting of the machine now in operation at the Calumet 
samme eo Club is being held in elevator.” The machine embodies a number 
inneapolis today. of new ideas, and was designed by E. A. 
J. J. Farrell, Minnesota dairy and food Pynch and H. E. Collins. It is a wheat 
commissioner, is in Washington this week and oats separator, separating barley from 
attending a conference with the food con- wheat, kingheads py wheat, and seeds 
trol officials. .s from wheat. This is the first machine de- 
E. B. Murphy, a Minneapolis bag sales- signed that has successfully taken king- 
man who has been seriously ill since early 
in May, is able to get around and call on 
the trade again. 


heads from wheat. 
CEREALS AND FEED 
It is practically impossible to bu e 
James C. Garrick, of Potter, Garrick & 3 y yr 
Potter, grain, Webster, S. D., has taken 
out a membership in the Minneapolis 


middlings. 
Standard middlings are strong at $10 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Frank L. Carey, of Hallet & Carey, 


ton over bran. 
Corn meal is strong and in light demand 
grain, Minneapolis, expects to leave this 
week for Washington, D. C., for a con- 


at an advance of 70c bbl for the week. 
Mill oats are quoted at 48@60c bu, bulk, 
ference with the food control officials. f.o.b, Minneapolis, with demand good for 
Herman F. Wright, manager of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., is in 


the limited offerings. 
The steamer Tioga cleared from Fort 
Minneapolis today en route to Cedar William July 9 with a cargo of heavy 
Point, Ohio, to attend the Tri-State bakers’ ‘CTeenings for Buffalo, N. Y. 
convention. 
John G. Sterling, salesman for the Clarx 


No. 3 yellow corn in Minneapolis is sell- 

ing at about $1.80 bu, with offerings light. 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in Chicago and 
Milwaukee this week arranging for the 


Lightweight wheat can be had for less 
money. 
introduction of his company’s products in Several lots of Pacific Coast barley have 
been worked in Minneapolis during the 


side ot week. Blue brewing delivered here i 
William H. Bovey, director and superin- ek. ue brewing ver re is 
endent of the Washi urn-Crosby Co., Min- /Guoted at $1.28@1.30 bu. 


Cracked corn is strong at an advance of 
$3.50@4 ton for the week. Ground feed 
| prices are unchanged to $3 ton higher, 
depending upon the quantity of corn used. 
The Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., is distributing a ag oma telling of 
the food value of barley, and naming 12 
recipes for different ways in which barley 
and barley flour can be used. 

Sentiment in regard to screenings prices 
is very mixed. Some dealers report limit- 
ed demand at sharp decline in prices; 
others, demand at prices higher 
the market is nominally quoted at. Sup- 
plies generally are light. 

John E. Engstad, of Minneapolis, has 
been granted a patent on a 
preparing cereal food. Application for 
patent was filed March 29, 1916. It reads: 
“The process of preparing cereal food 
products, which consists in subjecting the 
granular meal as it comes from the mill to 
dry steam under pressure at a tempera- 
ture of from 235 to 250 degrees Fahren- 


neapolis, will leave for the East this eve- 
ning to visit his son, who is in a naval 
reserve training camp. 

The employees of the Cargill Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, held their annual picnic 
July 7, at Antlers’ Park. About 130 were 
present. The picnickers were taken out 
on three special electric trains. 

Professor Harry Snyder, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is attend- 
ing the annual convention of the Tri-State 
Master Bakers’ Association at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, this week, where he will read 
a paper on “War Bread.” 

Federal officials are starting to investi- 
gate the reason for the frequency of the 

urning Of grain elevators in the West. It 
is thought that alien enemies may have had 
something to do with starting the fires. 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has suggested that guards be placed 
around food warehouses of this kind, that 
barbed wire fences and flood lights be 
maintained, and identification cards for 


rocess for_ 


heit; ahd for a sufficient time to rupture 
and break up the envelopes of the starch 
pellicles.” 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track, 

es go eg is quoted nominally at 10c 
y 


over July. 

Minnea mills last week ground ap- 
roximately 718,000 bus of wheat. Receipts 
ess shipments were 76,000 bus, against 

633,000 in 1916. ' 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 180,000 bus the past two days. 
Total July 10, was about 1,877,000 bus, 
against 8,547,000 in 1916, 

No. 1 marquis wheat from the Pacific 
Coast is quoted nominally in Minneapolis 
at 15@20c over July. Stocks in the West 
have been pretty well cleaned out, and 
offerings are light. 

Based on the close today (July 10), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern, $1.90 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$1.80; for lightweight, $1.33. 

New No. 2 hard Kansas wheat is offered 
at $2.40 bu, Minneapolis, for.delivery this 
week. At the time this offer was received, 
it was equivalent to 12c over Minneapolis 
July. Buyers were not interested. 

Stocks of wheat in public elevators: at 
Minneapolis are less than 2,000,000 bus, or 
approximately one-fourth of what they 
were a year ago. Private stocks are be- 
lieved to be correspondingly light. 

The first car of 1917 Oklahoma wheat 


, arrived.in Minneapolis July 9. The wheat, 


which was consigned to the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., graded No. 1 hard winter and 
weighed 62 Ibs to the bushel. It was ap- 
plied on a sale to arrive. 

Receipts of Canadian wheat at Minne- 
apolis have fallen off very perceptibly. 
Prices are well in line with what is being 
paid for northwestern wheat. One car of 
No. 1 northern Canadian sold July 9 at 
20c over July. Lightweight frosted wheat 
is hard to move, even though sellers are 
willing to discount prices sharply. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


A bulletin issued by a special committee 
on national defense of the American Rail- 
way Association asks the co-operation of 
shippers to secure a heavier loading of 
boxears. The bulletin states that the av- 
erage capacity of all boxcars is 97.7 tons, 
but the average load is only 15.5 tons, or 
just 43 per cent of the capacity. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (July 9) 
— in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Baltic basis, 247; Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 
137; Christiania, 247; Dundee, 187; Hull, 
130; Leith, 137; Liverpool, 130; London, 
130; St. John’s, N. F., 113.8. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 
doing well now. ad rains. Stand 
short and heads small, but with good 
weather expect average crop. Some other 
localities not so good—altogether too dry. 

Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mills Co: 
Wheat looking very good. Plenty of rain. 
— yield suf up to average. 

alley City, N. D: Wheat doing very 
well last few days. Half inch rain night 
of July 4; has been bright and warm to 
sultry. July 7 cloudy and sultry. Ex- 
12- to 15-bu crop on fall plowing. 

pring plowing not very good. . 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Casselton: Ve 
beneficial rains last week. Crop outloo! 
much improved. Expect 15- to 20-bu 
yield from fields headed out. Velvet chaff 
and marquis exceptionally fine, especially 
early sown. All headed out, and heads 
of good length. 

Dickinson, N. D: Good rains July 4. 
Crops not suffering, but much damage 


. done and do not anticipate more than 


8-bu yield with continued favorable con- 
ditions. Some early fields headed before 
rain and hardly enough to cut, with 
very short heads. Many localities had 
no rain. Do not think the Slope will go 
much-better than half crop. 

Rugby (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat has 
not suffered from drouth. Fairly good 
rain lately. Suffered from frost early this 
season. Expect 10-bu crop with favorable 
weather. 

Park River (N. D.) Milling Co: Nice 
rain last week, but too late to do early 
sown wheat much good. Early wheat all 
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headed, and looks as though large per:ent. 
: Aggy 8 Ray ak to harvest with 

crop. Oats and 
barley heading out Short; light yield 
indicated. dey f and backward, 

New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: Rx. 

short wheat crop and very sp. ‘ted, 

uch my wheat and much poor. 4]j 
straw short. Rains only local. 

Williston (N. D.) Mill Co: Whea‘ crop 
tarpe Yeh . pre Do not loo!: for 
ar, ui - we uality. 
ismarck, N. : ae prop very 
short; needs rain badly. Very light _ ield, 
alf crop 
on aver best can expect. On t:'p t 
Missouri River, half crop best seen ; A. 
stations less. Kief, Ruso and D..den 
will not get feed and seed. Kei iare, 
Bowbells and Flaxton nearly as ba‘. 

Minot (N. D.) Flour Mill Co: rops 
poor from continued drouth. With | lenty 
of moisture and favorable weather (rom 
now on, might expect six to eight bi )hels, 
Farther out in the country, conditio\; are 
better. Some good wheat heads. 

J. C. Bassett, president Aberde:) (¢. 
D.) National Bank: rt straw and 
head. Rain in last week. Need nore, 
— wheat 10 bus to acre. 

enry Neill, Aberdeen, S: D: Showers 
and warm weather Iately stimi!ated 
wheat growth. Much wheat late and }ack- 
ward, and needs all July cool and moist 
weather. Drouth thinned out stovling. 
Straw short but healthy. Expect only 
average yield, . 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, 
S. D: All crops doing nicely. No rust. 
Much barley headed out, also some wheat. 
Wheat.week later than 1916. _ Wheat re- 
ported excellent. Corn making excellent 
progress; six inches to knee high. July 
6-7 warm, but nice breeze. Had one or 
two rains every week. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn: 
Small grains continue fine. Warm weath- 
er rapidly assisting corn. 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn: 
Wheat heading, and in great many fields 
stalks very short. Heads good. Too much 
rain for ideal conditions. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
crop looks fine. Good rains. No damage 
from drouth. Expect average yicld of 
16 bus to acre. 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn: 
Wheat crop in perfect condition. Heading 
out nicely. Plenty of moisture. 1!'xpect 
100 per cent crop. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn: Wheat crop very spotted. Some 
localities had showers, and crop looks 
fairly good; other localities had no rain, 
and wheat heading out very short and thin. 
Expect wheat crop below. average, but 
good yasere A general rain this week 
would greatly improve conditions. 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPOR'! 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Local showers have fallen in the 
Northwest.during the week, but hig) winds 
dried the und so that grain received 
little benefit. Because of backward 
weather, all crops are from one io two 
weeks late. 

The wheat crop in” North Dakota at 


present is very uncertain. With tie most 
favorable weather from now on, t!ic state 
could produce only a fair crop. \ large 
territory in the northwestern par! of the 


state has suffered severely from |.ick of 
moisture. Wheat in other sections has 
good color and strong, healthy roo! -. Soak- 


ing rains and warm weather ar: badly 
needed. Early sown barley is in!) ich the 
same condition as wheat, late sov ) poor. 
Much flax has not germinated wicre the 
moisture has been insufficient. 
Minnesota conditions are spoti.«, but 


much more favorable than North | akota. 
There has been sufficient moisture. except 
in a few localities north of the center. 
While the stand of wheat is not he:y, with 
favorable weather an average yic'\! could 
be produced. Barley is about the same as 
wheat but corn is late and warm weather 
is necessary to insure an average ©). | 

The eastern part of South Dakota is 0 
good condition. Tlie grain in spo's 1s 4 
little thin but the plant is strong. In the 
Jim River Valley and the territory west, 
while wheat is not suffering, it w'!! soon 
need moisture. Early-sown wheat. barley 
and oats are heading with the straw short. 
Flax looks very favorable. = =~ 
good growth during the week, bv! 200° 
warm weather pons, Ae on is need: d. The 
rye crop is light and cutting of it ill be- 
gin in 10 days or two weeks. 
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BISCUIT AND CRACKER MEN. MEET 
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Annual Convention Excites Keen Interest Among Manufacturers As to the 
Effect of the War on Their Trade—Co-operation the Keynote—Flour, 
Sugar, Shortening and Package Markets Live Subjects— 
Reciprocal Insurance and Advertising Discussed 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in Chicago, June 27-29, 
was an unqualified success. Cracker bak- 
ers were present from all over the United 
States; also from Canada and Nova 
Scotia. All told, 105 manufacturer's reg- 
istered and, as usual, there was a good rep- 
resentation from the allied trades. 


PRESIDENT MORGAN’S ADDRESS 

Brooks Morgan, president, of Atlanta, 
Ga, the presiding officer, in his opening 
‘address, voiced the sentiments of his hear- 
ers when he said the slogan for the con- 
vention was “Patriotism.” The meeting, 
he said, was being held primarily to see in 
what way the cracker manufacturers could 
best aid the government in the present 
war emergency. He assured the delegates 
that the Washington authorities wanted 
them to make a fair profit, in order that 
they might pay their allotted war tax, and 
that present working conditions would be 
disrupted as little as possible. ; 

Mr. Morgan thanked the members for 
their co-operation through the New York 
and Chicago offices of the association. The 
association, he said, was in a position to 
help all members in purchasing supplies 
at the lowest possible cost, and by co- 
operation wonderful results had been at- 
tained. Co-operation, he said, was just as 
important as good management. He fin- 
ished by saying that, “If you cannot fight, 
you can help the government by making a 
profit.” 

MR. JENKINS ON FLOUR 

C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., was asked to speak on the 
flour situation and buying for the future. 
However, he assured the convention that 
as a prognosticator on the wheat market 
he was wrong most of the time, so his 
opinion would be worthless. He gave a 
comprehensive talk on hedging, explaining 
how millers protected their flour sales, etc. 

Mr. Jenkins in part said: “I am in 
hearty sympathy with your organization. 
I believe no line of business can be suc- 
cessful without a proper organization 
through which to work and co-operate in 
solving the problems that confront it. In 
ameeting of this character, you can come 
together and study cost of manufacture 
and other items that enter into business 
transactions. I would rather have as a 
competitor a miller who knows what it 
costs him to make a barrel of flour than a 
man who does not. Whenever this body 
can get to the point where it will educate 
aman who does not figure cost to do so, 
then you have done yourself and your 
country a great service. Study your busi- 
ness; talk quality; educate the public to 
want to cat a crisp cracker in preference 
toa slice of bread. 

“I cannot tell you what the future of 
flour is going to be. We are going to have 
government regulations. I am assured of 


this, but [ have faith in our government 
and in the men who are going to admin- 
ister it. I know Mr, Herbert C. Hoover 
isan absolutely fair man. I prepared and 
sent to him recently a statement giving 


statistics such as I have never been asked 
for before. I readily and willingly sent 
him these statements because he said he 
wanted them to use for the purpose of 
getting at the situation and solving the 
problems confronting him. He has given 
us this assurance, that nothing will be 
disturbed that might cripple the industries 
of this country, and that ought to be suffi- 
cient for any of us. I believe in taking 
him at his word. Trust him and this gov- 
gy of ours and the future will be all 
ight. 

“I do not know whether to tell you to 
buy flour today, this week, next month or 
next September. If I did, our mill would 

running night and day and I expect 
Would be breaking the Sabbath. My part- 
Ing advice is to sit still and have confidence 
in the government. For myself, I would 
hot buy until the government plan is an- 
nounced, even though a salesman offered 
me flour at several dollars a barrel under 
the present market.” 

Asked for his opinion on a long extrac- 


* ‘public believe it. 


tion flour, Mr. Jenkins said that an 81 per 
cent extraction would injure not only the 
bakers but the millers, but since the gov- 
ernment had given assurance that nothing 
would be done to cripple business, he said 
it would be useless to consider this propo- 
sition. He added, “When the time comes, 
we may have a number of grades. We 
will make standard grades for you and 
you will carry on your business as you 
have always done.” 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Pretzel Co., Philadelphia, spoke 
on educational advertising. Successful 
advertising, he said, consisted in giving 
information to the public and making the 
His advice was to spend 
ess money fighting competitors and more 
money fighting for new trade. Co-opera- 
tive advertising, telling the public new 
ways in which to use crackers and biscuits, 
was the best, in Mr. Schumaker’s opinion. 

Mr. Schumaker said the difference be- 
tween educational advertising and pub- 
licity was the difference between fame 
and notoriety. Admiral Peary, he said, 
discovered the North Pole and gained 
fame, while Doctor Cook went north and 
gained notoriety. 

In advising co-operative advertising by 
the cracker association as a whole, he told 
how other industries through similar pub- 
licity had increased the sales of products 
50@75 per cent. Associated effort he 
found always paid. 

SUGAR 

B. W. Dyer, a New York sugar broker, 
gave a talk on buying sugar futures. He 
outlined a system and told something as to 
the present sugar market. 

Dr. F. W. Murphy, chemist for the 
American Sugar Refining Co., Boston, 
gave a brief history of the development 
of sugar refining, and told of the tremen- 
dous growth in the consumption of sugar 
in the last century. He explained the 
heat-making qualities of sugar and how 
much better it was for the workingman 
than vegetables and meat. Cookies and 
cakes, consequently, in his opinion, should 
occupy a more prominent part in the 
dietary. 

The American Sugar Refining Co., Dr. 
Murphy said, employed a big corps of 
chemists who were at the disposal of the 
cracker manufacturers to help solve their 
problems. 

A paper on “Invert Sugar” was read by 
Dr. M. A. Schneller, research chemist of 
the Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station 
at New Orleans. He said in part: 

“Granulated sugar, scientifically named 
sucrose, is a chemical compound of two 
other sugars, dextrose and levulose, and 
has a characteristic property distinct from 
either component, i.e., the b goum: tendency 
to crystallize. The chemical bond, linking 
dextrose and levulose into granulated 
sugar or sucrose, can be broken by acids 
or a natural ferment, invertase. By this 
process, called inversion, an ordinary dex- 
trose and levulose mixture results which is 
usually called invert sugar, the name being 
derived from the fact that the right- 
handed reading of a sucrose solution, ob- 
served in the polariscope, an instrument 
for sugar analysis, is now changed or “in- 
verted” to the left. 

“The sweetness of invert sugar is not 
much greater, but perhaps more agreeable 
than that of granulated sugar. Of the two 
components, however, dextrose is less than 
half as sweet, levulose considerably sweet- 
er than sucrose. Dextrose is best known 
in its impure form as commercial glucose 
or corn syrup, which also contains dextrin, 
and is, therefore, less sweet than pure 
dextrose and does not crystallize. The dex- 
trose of invert sugar is crystallizable in the 
form of small, soft, non-hygroscopic 
erystals. Levulose, on the contrary, is ex- 
tremely hygroscopic and will not volun- 
tarily crystallize like dextrose, nor in thin 
films dry out like corn syrup. A concen- 
trated invert sugar syrup, therefore, as 
may be concluded from the mentioned 
properties of its components, congeals 
slowly by crystallization of dextrose; these 


dextrose crystals may separate from the 
clear | syrup, but on heating they 
redissolve easily. 

“As crystallization is the basic principle 
of the whole sugar industry and invert 
sugar an im it to crystallization, its 
occurrence here is very undesirable. The 
sap of perfectly ripe sugar cane contains 
only ¥ of 1 per cent of invert sugar and 
about 16 per cent sucrose. But in Louisi- 
ana, where sugar cane never completely 
ripens, the proportion is very much less 
favorable, being often as high as 21% per 
cent invert sugar to only 9 or less per cent 
of sucrose. This results in difficulties in 
clarification and a production of much 
molasses. Inversion by fermentation after 
early frosts, killing the cane plant, has 
sometimes halved the Louisiana sugar 
production, as in 1911 and 1899. In the 
tropics considerable sugar loss by inver- 
sion occurs on exposure of cut cane to the 
hot sun and by accidental or intended 
burning of the harvest. 

“Invert sugar will keep fresh the crumb 
of cakes and bread as well as icing, marsh- 
mallow, etc.” 

W. T. Bishop, of Bishop & Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., gave a very interesting talk 
on t sugar and how it was being used 
to advantage by the cracker manufactur- 
ers of the Pacific Coast. 


LARD AND CORN PRODUCTS 


E. Kissling, manager of the lard de- 
ont eos of Morris & Co., packers, spoke 

riefly on the lard situation for 1917. He 
told of the unsettled condition of the 
market and the regulation of food values. 
In his opinion, lard values at the present 
time are fair in proportion to what the 
packer has to pay for hogs. 

H. Heidenhain, of the American Maize 
Products Co., New York, spoke on corn 
oil, corn starch and corn syrup. He said 
that, through the elimination of impurities, 
manufacturers were now able to turn out 
a corn syrup purer and far superior in 
every way to the old bleached corn syrup. 
No chemicals or bleaches are now being 
used, , 

Mr. Heidenhain claimed that cracker 
manufacturers could turn out better 
products by using a percentage of corn 
starch mixed with wheat flour. He said 
that the keeping qualities of English bis- 
cuit were due to the fact that the English 
manufacturers use corn starch in their 
doughs. He said that the consumption of 
corn starch in this country was increasing 
very rapidly. ; 

Where refined corn oil was used for 
shortening, Mr. Heidenhain claimed that 
the crackers kept longer and better than 
where other shortenings were used. 


PACKAGES 


H. G. Kuck, of Stuber, Kuck & Co., 
Chicago, told of the situation in the tin 
plate market, how the government had 
taken steps to conserve supplies, using 
only what was needed for perishable goods, 
the surplus to be devoted to army and 
navy use. 

Mr. Kuck added that the government 
had in a measure taken control of the tin 
plate market, and had asked all manufac- 
turers to co-operate. In his opinion, it 
would not be ible to manufacture in 
this country all the tin containers needed 


and ur the substitution of other pack- 
ages where ible. 
K. F. MacLellan, of the Chicago Carton 


Co., Chicago, spoke briefly on the paper 
and box-board market. He explained how 
the imports of wood pulp from Canada 
and Norway and Sweden had been shut 
off, and the difficulty in obtaining substi- 
tutes. There is more waste paper in the 
hands of mills now than ever before on 
account of so many people saving news- 
papers, etc., but the scarcity of wood pulp, 
Mr. MacLellan said, prevented the paper 
mills from manufacturing a fine run of 
paper such as was to be had before the 
war. 
RECIPROCAL INSURANCE 

Bruce Dodson, of Kansas City, Mo., 
spoke on “Reciprocal Insurance.” Mr. 
Dodson has made a study of reciprocal in- 
surance for 20 years, and he explained how 
distinct and different it was from mutual 
insurance. Reciprocal insurance, he said, 
was a specialized service to meet the re- 
quirements of a special class of policy- 
holders or industries, and through the 
exchange it was limited in its application 
to large, responsible firms. It was, he 
said, the most highly specialized form of 
insurance. 
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Through its application in various lines 
of business it has resulted in cutting down 
the number of fires and accidents and in 
a direct saving to policy-holders through 
the return of about 40 per cent of their 
premiums. Since his exchange was start- 
ed, Mr. Vodson said that $1,232,000 had 
been refunded to policy-holders. 

A discussion of Mr. Dodson’s talk 
brought forth information that the reserve 
fund of the exchange belongs to the policy- 
holders and that, whenever one retired 
from business, his portion was returned to 
him just the same as a savings-bank ac- 
count. ‘ 

» * 

Executive sessions were held each after- 
noon at which a number of subjects im- 
portant to the manufacturers were dis- 
cussed. Some of the topics were “How to 
Reduce Shortening and Get Same Re- 
sults”; “Freight Rates and Praffic Prob- 
lems”; “Cost System,” etc. 


ELECTION 


All the old officers were re-elected as 
follows: president, Brooks Morgan, At- 
lanta, Ga; vice-president, A. P. Striet- 
mann, Cincinnati, Ohio; treasurer, George 
R. Washburn, Brockton, Mass; secretary, 
Edward Griswold, New York City. 

Directors are: Alvin V. Thomas, Peoria, 
Ill; L. D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D; 
Oswald Schmidt, Davenport, Iowa; George 
R. Washburn, Brockton, Mass; William D. 
Morris, Chicago, Ill; John A. Simeral, 
Pittsburgh, Pa; Willard C. Poole, Worces- 
ter, Mass; J. B. Franke, Fort Wayne, 
Ind; Brooks Morgan, Atlanta, Ga; A. P. 
Strietmann, Cincinnati, Ohio; S. J. Watts, 
Port Huron, Mich; W. T. Bishop, Los 
Angeles, Cal; H. W. Stegall, St. Louis, 
Mo; C. A. Bowman, Denver, Colo. One 
additional director was appointed, A. J. 
Zimmerman, of the Quality Biscuit Co., 
Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


The association is doing business for 
bakers in South Africa. 

The association has members in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, England, Scotland and 
Norway. 

L. D. Manchester, of the Manchester 
Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., was promi- 
nent at all the sessions. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented by 
Frederick E. Clarke, of Cincinnati, and 
Henry N. Newcomb, of New York. 

The purchasing power of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ ‘Association 
now aggregates about $23,000,000 a year. 

L. F. Carpenter, of Minneapolis, and 
L. M. Dawson, of Chicago, were present 
representing the Carpenter-Marshall-Daw- 
son Co, 

Fred P. Siebel, president of the Siebel 
Institute of Technology, asked the cracker 
manufacturers to make use of his institute 
while in Chicago. 

A great many of the manufacturers 
brought samples of their products along 
with them. They were tastily displayed 
and freely sampled. 

The J. E. Herbert Co., flour, Chicago, 
gave each of the convention visitors a 
handsome clothes brush. Each brush bore 
the name of the recipient. 


The Canadian visitors were John Far- 
quharson and F. J. Hodgson, with the - 
Montreal Biscuit Co., Montreal, Que; C. L. 
Guthrie, of the G. S. Perins Co., London, 
Ont; H. L. Hamilton, of G. J. Hamilton 
Sons, Pictou, Nova Scotia. 


Among the flour men at the convention 
were T. W. Brophy and E. A. Weaver, of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
Lawrence E. Rice, Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; F. H. Baker, Colby Mill- 
ing Co., Dowagiac, Mich; J. E. Herbert, 
of the-J. E. Herbert Co., Chicago, and T. 
C. Bartholomae, of the Plymouth Milling 
Co., Le Mars, Iowa. 


A luncheon was given the visitors June 
27 and 28 by the following firms doing 
business in Chicago: B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Star & Crescent Milling Co., the 
Fleischmann Co., F. Westerman & Co., 
Sawyer Biscuit Co., R. J. Kittredge & 
Co., Chicago Carton Co., Eney Shortening 
Co., Bremner Bros., Acme Cracker Works, 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Ed. Long 
Chemical Co., United States Printing & 
Lithographing Co. American Can Co., 
Nulomoline Co., Kurz & Downey Co., and 
the Cracker Baker. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 
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CARLOAD FLOUR BUYERS 


News and Gossip in Regard to Mills and 
Flour and Feed Buyers at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Sandusky, Ohio 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 

‘Here are located 13 brokers represent- 
ing flour, feed and grain accounts, 9 flour 
and feed jobbers, 15 retail flour and feed 
dealers handling from one to five cars 
monthly, getting their supplies largely 
from the local jobbers; 17 wholesale, re- 
tail and chain groceries handling from 
100 to 1,500 bbls flour monthly, of which 
none buy in car lots, but get their flour 
from mills that have warehouses in the 
city, contracting for 100 to 1,000 bbls at a 
time and taking it out as required. This 
business goes largely to four spring wheat 
mills, of which one gets about 75 per cent 
of the grocery business. 

There are over 150 bakeries in the city, 
including hotels, clubs and restaurants, of 
which 12 buy flour in cars. The largest of 
these uses 25,000 bbls annually. 

There are 1,465 retail grocery stores 
here handling one well-known brand of 
spring wheat flour. 

The flour consumed by the family trade 
is about 90 per cent spring wheat from the 
Northwest. Self-rising flours do not take 
in this market, but one mill sold 18 cars 
self-rising buckwheat flour during the last 
year, put up in a fancy package and used 
for making hot cakes. Some Pacific Coast 
flour has been sold to the baking trade, to 
be used for blending. Two years ago 
very little Kansas flour was used in this 
market, but during the last year the bak- 
ers have used large quantities, securing 
good results. If spring wheat flour is of 
a good quality and at the same price the 
bakers prefer it. 

Large dairy farms are maintained in 
Maryland and Virginia, making this a 
good feed market. The local country mills 
have been able to supply middlings fast 
enough, but are large buyers of bran and 
other feeds from the West. Commercial 
feeds are growing stronger on account of 
the high price of corn. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has an office 
at 403 Victor Building, in charge of F. R. 
Eaton. Virginia and part of Maryland 
are covered from this office. 

F. L. Zirkle, 1450 Clifton Avenue N. W., 
is a broker representing the Hales & Ed- 
wards Co. and W. H. Merritt & Co. 

J. S. Cissell, 1251 Irving Street, grain 
broker, represents Rosenbaum Bros. and 
the La Grange Mills. 

Vernon M. Green, 3032 O Street N. W., 
grain and feed broker, represents the In- 
ternational Grain Co., Norris & Co., and 

-Bingham, Hewitt & Schall. 

J. V. Craig, 305 Jenifer Building, feed 
and grain broker, established 15 years, 
represents a number of feed and grain 
houses. He is reported to do the largest 
brokerage business in the city. 

The Aunt Jemima Mills Co. has an office 
at 406 Jenifer Building, in charge of 
Elmer Shane. 

A. D. Brockett & Co., Alexandria, Va., 
flour brokers and commission merchants, 
have an office in room 5, Firemen’s Insur- 
ance Building, in charge of J. W. Goods. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. has an office at 43 Franklin National 
Bank Building, in charge of S. H. Haney. 
Walter Leaman, 41 Franklin National 
Bank Building, is a merchandise broker 
representing Gwinn Milling Co. 

P. T. Moran, 3259 M Street N. W., flour 
and feed jobber, handles 600 cars annually 
from the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co. and the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

The Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 3216 K 
Street N. W., operates a 300-bbl soft win- 
ter wheat flour mill. This has been over- 
hauled, and five concrete storage tanks, 
with a capacity of 30,000 bus, have been 
built. Plans are being perfected for a 
five-story concrete addition, with base- 
ment 40x100, for storage, with side track. 
In addition to handling their own brands 
of flour they represent Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, the Red Wing Milling Co., the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co. and the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co. W. M. Fling is head 
miller 


E. A. Coleman, 2726 Thirteenth Street 
N. W., broker, represents the Winchester 
(Va.) Milling Co. 

C. E. Clifton & Co., 512 Jenifer Build- 
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ing. flour brokers, represent the El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., the Guthrie Mill & 
Elevator Co., the Phoenix Mill Co., and 
the.Claro Milling Co. 

R. J. Earnshaw, 1225 Clifton Street 
N. W., flour broker, represents the Hard- 
esty Milling Co. 

e Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has an 
office at 207 McLachlen Building, in 
charge of A. B. Loth, formerly of Scran- 
ton, Pa., who succeeded M. R. McDonald. 
F. M. Ritchie, formerly of the Minne- 
apolis office, is in charge of the credit de- 
partment. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
has an office at 519 Munsey Building in 
charge of C. W. Minker. - 

E. M. Anderson, 206 Tenth Street N. 
W., feed broker, represents the Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co. 

H. P. Pillsbury, 54 H Street N. E., flour 
and feed jobber, suffered a fire loss of 
$3,000 on his straw warehouse; insured. 
It will be rebuilt at once. Mr. Pillsbury’s 
business is largely feed, handling over 600 
cars annually from the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

William M. Galt & Co., Indiana Av- 
enue and First Street N. W., established in 
1854, are the largest flour and feed job- 
bers in the city. They operate a 2,000-bu 
corn mill, have grain storage of 150,000 
bus, and warehouse facilities for handling 
200 cars. Their flour, handled under pri- 
vate brands, comes from the central states, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. They also 
handle Montana flour for blending and the 
baking trade. Feeds are bought from the 
Northwest and Kansas, They contemplate 
soon erecting a modern plant on the rail- 
road. Ralph L. Galt is proprietor, and 
W. T. Betts manager. 

W. F. Brooks & Son, Central National 
Bank Building, flour and feed brokers, 
represent the Palmer-Miller Grain Co., the 
Blaisdell Milling Co. and E. S. Woodworth 
& Co, 

The J. C. Letts Grocery Co., 52 O Street 
N. W., wholesale grocers and operating a 
chain of 91 retail stores throughout the 
city on a cash basis, uses 20,000 bbls flour 
annually from the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co. It recently 
erected a three-story brick building, 58x 
185, with basement, and a one-story brick, 
65x185, to house its wholesale business. 

Theodore Michael, 25 New York Av- 
enue, feed jobber, handles 300 cars annu- 
ally from the Hales & Edwards Co., the 
La Grange Mills, and the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. 

McDowell & Sons, 1518 Eckington Place 
N. E., feed jobbers, established in 1862, 
turn over about 1,000 cars annually, get- 
ting their supply from the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
the Hales & Edwards Co., the Purina 
Mills, and the Armour Grain Co. 

R. L. Elliott, 1706 Seventh Street N. 
W.., retail flour and feed, buying from the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. and the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., uses 60 cars annually. 

W. G. Rouzer & Co., 527 K Street N. W., 
retail flour and feed, handle 35 cars annu- 
ally from the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., the Washburn-Crosby Co., the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., and local jobbers. 

The J. E. Loveless Co., 527 K Street N. 
W., feed and grain brokers, represents H. 
G. Pollock, F. C. Scattergood, and others. 

Every member of the Washington office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. bought a 
Liberty Bond. 

E. T. Simpson, 3342 M Street N. W., 
feed jobber, handles 400 cars annually, 
getting his supply from the Armour Grain 
Co., the Hales & Edwards Co., the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. and the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

The Old Dutch Market, Inc., 918 C 
Street N. W., operating a chain of 22 re- 
tail cash grocery stores, with a modern 
bakery in course of construction at 1520 
Lamont Street N. W., uses 10,000 bbls 
flour annually from the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. and private brands, 

J. L. Owen, 305 Jenifer Building, flour 
broker, selling the baking trade exclu- 
sively, represents Willis Norton & Co., the 
Wells Flour Milling Co., and the Fergus 
Flour Mills Co. 

Dickey Bros., 1447 Maryland Avenue 
N. E., retail flour and feed, with some 
jobbing, consumes 300 cars annually from 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., the C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., the Northwestern Consoli- 


dated Milling Co., the Hales & Edwards 
Co., the Armour Grain Co., and Rosen- 
— Bros. They handle principally 


Stewart & Co., 224 D Streeet S. E., feed 
a use 300 cars F song - from the 
laisdell Milling Co., Hales & Ed- 
wards Co, and H. Wehmann & Co. Their 
lant recently was damaged $5,000 by 
re; insurance, $3,000. 

B. B. Earnshaw & Bro., 1105 Eleventh 
Street S. E., wholesale grocers, handling 
private brands and Washburn-Crosby 
Co. flour, use 3,500 bbls annually. 

The Georgetown Supply Co., 2925 K 
Street N. W., retail feed, uses 35 cars 
annually from the Blaisdell Milling Co., 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., the Armour 
Grain Co., and Jonas Eby & Son. 

W. S. Hoge & Bro., 606 C Street S. W., 
feed jobbers and operating a 1,500-bu corn 
mill, making a specialty of horse feeds, 
turns over 1,000 cars annually from the 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Jonas F. Eby & Son, 
the Armour Grain Co., Rosenbaum Bros. 
and the Hales & Edwards Co. 

Retail flour and feed dealers getting 
their supplies from the local jobbers and. 
mills that have warehouses in the city, 
with approximate number of cars handled 
nasa are: W. H. Lee, 2904 M Street N. 

+ 12; A. A. Lithgow, 1012 Third Street 
S. W., 25; George Rice, 916 Twenty-first 
Street N. W., 12; Wm. James & Sons, 941 
B Street N. W., 35; E. S. Burgess, 236 
Seventh Street S. E., 12; G. L. Clubb, 660 
Pennsylvania Avenue S. E., 12; J. G. De- 
ment, 1003 B Street N. W., 12; A. Den- 
ekas, 3610 Georgia Avenue N. W., 12; 
Joseph Gleason, 2039 K Street N. W., 25; 
R. E. Hooe, 1221 Eleventh Street S. E., 25; 
Hughes Bros., 802 B Street N. E., 25. 

J. H. McGiudeis, K Street and Connec- 
ticut Avenue N. W., retail grocery, han- 
dles 2,500 bbls flour yearly, getting his 
supply locally, and G. C. Cornwell & Son, 
1415 H Street N. W., 3,500 bbls. 

J. E. Dyer & Co., 3330 M Street N. W., 
uses 2,000 bbls flour annually, and G. W. 
Offutt Co., 3209 M Street N. W., 1,500 
bbls. Both are wholesale and retail gro- 
ceries, getting their flour requirements 
locally. 

Wholesale grocers handling flour and 
getting their supply from the local dis- 
tributors, with approximate number of 
barrels handled monthly, are: Browning & 
Middleton, 608 Pennsylvania Avenue N. 
W., 400; J. M. Denty, 461 C Street N. W., 
200; Frank Hume, 454 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue N. W., 200; Liebeman Bros., 474 
Pennsylvania Avenue N. W., 200; Mazo & 
Son, 628 Louisiana Avenue N. W., 100; 
Miller, Clagett & Co., 617 C Street N. W., 
100; National Wholesale Co., 614 Louisi- 
ana Avenue N, W., 100; N. H. Shea, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue N. W., 100; Washington 
Wholesale Grocery Co., 309 Tenth Street 
N. W., 100. 

The Elkins (W. Va.) Provision & Stor- 
age Co. has. entered the flour business, and 
represents Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 





SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Six flour and feed dealers, one flour mill 
and 10 bakers are located here. Five bak- 
ers buy flour in car lots, while two will 
contract for a car and take it out in 50- 
and 100-bbl lots. 

The Central Feed Store, 324 Tiffin Av- 
enue, uses 12 cars annually from the 
Albert Dickinson Co., Red Wing Milling 
Co., Coombs Milling Co., and the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co. It buys 
~ from local jobbers. 

P. J. Smith estate, 523 Water 
Street, produce dealers, handles the flour 
of the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
turning over about 15 cars yearly. 

The Erie Cold Storage Co., Hancock 
and Water streets, last year handled 12 
cars of flour from Red Wing Milling Co. 
and the Washburn-Crosby Co. With the 
— crop it will take on a winter wheat 

our. 

Gallagher Bros., 149 East Water Street, 
flour and feed, buy from the Ansted & 
Burk Co., the Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
and the Crescent Milling Co. 

John G. Heyman, 410 Reese Street, flour 
and feed, with the new crop will take on a 
Kansas flour account. His-sales are about 
12,000 bbls annually from the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and the Monroeville Mill- 


—_ 
Sandusky Milling Co., operating a 
50-bbl flour mill, at times buys flour from 
other mills. 

The Hoffman Coal & Milling Co., 1035 
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Hancock Street, flour and feed, buys from 
Willis Norton & Co. and the Ansted & 
Burk Co. 25 cars yearly. 

J. Harry Woorrmee, 


Baltimore Embargo Case 

Wasurnoton, D. C., July 7—The In. 
terstate Commerce Commission has rend- 
ered its decision in the important case of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroag 
Co., and others, relating to embargoes on 
the shipment of grain. 

For two years the carriers Owning ex- 
port elevators at Baltimore have declared 
embargoes from time to time on grain for 
export. Two of them have adopted the 
practice of accepting such grain for trans- 
portation only upon the assurance that a 
vessel will be available to receive the 
grain at Baltimore. 

The complaint in this case alleged that 
this practice was unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly preferential; 
that the defendants’ practices with respect 
to embargoes of shipments of corn were 
likewise unlawful; that the defendants’ 
practice of declaring, modifying and sus- 
pending embargoes without  sufiicient 
notice to shippers has subjected certain 
persons to undue prejudice; and that un- 
due prejudice also resulted from the de- 
fendants’ practice of placing an embargo 
upon on of grain from certain ter- 
ritory while contemporaneously accepting 
grain from other territory. 

The Commission holds that under the 
transportation conditions which have ob- 
tained for many months, and in view of 
those which the existing state of war 
necessarily creates, a practice of accepting 
shipments of grain in bulk for export only 
upon satisfactory evidence that arrange- 
ments for its immediate exportation have 
been made is not inherently unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. But the practice 
complained of, as applied to shipments of 
grain in bulk to Baltimore for export, 
does not accomplish the results desired, 
and unduly prefers the persons to whom 
permits are issued, because the use made 
of the permits is not adequately policed 
and safeguarded. If the permit practice 
is maintained, the defendants should sub- 
mit for approval within 60 days rules 
which will eliminate the unlawful features 
of the present practice. 

The allegations that undue prejudice 
results from the defendants’ failure to 
give advance notice of their embargo bul- 
letins, and also from their practice of 
embargoing grain shipped from certain 
specified territory, are held not to be sus- 
tained by the evidence. 

RicHarp B, Warrovs. 








Winnipeg Wheat Inspections 
Total wheat inspections and average clos- 
ing cash prices of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern 
at Winnipeg, by months: 
Cars 


a 
1916— inspected i1nor 2 nor 3 nor 
September 12,675 160% 158% 155% 
October... 24,463 174% 171% 166% 
November. 26,717 195% 191% 186% 
December. 20,331 176% 172% 170% 
1917— 
January.. 10,339 179% 176% 172% 
February. 6,035 170 166% 161% 
March 9,788 187% 184 178 
April..... 9,390 230 225% 220 
May...... 19,644 270% 267 262 
June...... 18,696 246% 243% 239 





Winnipeg Daily Movement 
Daily car inspections of wheat at Winnl- 
peg, and the closing price of cash No. 1 
northern for month of June, in cents, with 
comparisons: 


Inspections 


Cash prices— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


June 1 482 $15 237 110% 
Same. Bisa ews 628 250 109% 
June 3.. osx 2,488 Sare 109% 
June 4,... 1,132 eee ° teees 
June 6 391 494 249 109% 
June 6.... 612 357 249 110% 
June 7.... 368 428 249 110% 
June 8.... 526 573 249 111% 
June 9%... 598 788 256 113% 
pS Seay FS eee 110% 
June 11.... 830 os 260 —=s saves 
June 12.... 309 1,035 260 109% 
June 13.... 589 747 262 110% 
June 14.... 382 639 262 Led 
June 15.... 567 529 260 st 
June 16.... 538 892 256 il 
CS | ere Bas 109% 
June 18.... 694 mea 251 10% 
June 19.... 305 934 248 pee 
June 20.... 471 545 241 ry 
June 21,... 6585 726 241 1M 
June 22.... 610 769 244 = 
June 23.... 568 542 244 a 
June 24....  «.. 1,171 —a 110% 
June 25.... 686 Sn 242 i0% 
June 26.... 402 623 243 tt 
June 27.... 758 633 238 toe 
June 28.... 520 646 231 mn 
June 29.... 421 722 226 111% 
June 30.. 452 700 215 


*Holiday. Blank spaces represent Sundays. 
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There is little to report as regards the 
four market this past week, The scarcity 
of white, or even 76 per cent, flour, is as 
great as ever, and as yet the authorities 
have done nothing to relieve this strin- 
gency by giving out flour for distribution 
to their agents—once flour importers. 
There is some impatience among these 
agents, which is not unnatural, seeing that 
in Glasgow, and also in Ireland, flour has 
already been distributed to government 
agents for sale on commission. 

It is possible that the delay has been 
due to the desire first to dispose of all free 
four. For some reason free flour has kept 
in the market much longer than free 
wheat, which was not long in disappearing. 
No one would have believed last January 


that lots of white flour would be hanging ~ 


about as long as this. For months there 
has been very little white flour available, 
yet those willing to pay fancy prices have 
up to now been generally able to get what 
they want. 

A baker recently ‘came to Mark Lane to 
get 280 lbs of white Minnesota patent, and 
got it, paying about 90s, but the general 
price at present for such flour is 82s 6d@ 
88s, ex-store, while 76 per cents would be 
worth about 80s. For American spring 
wheat clears 76@80s is asked, according to 

uality. 

, All-white Kansas patents are worth 80 
@8ls, ex-store, and all-white Manitoba 
patents 82s@82s 6d, while 76 per cent ex- 
ports come at 79@80s. 

Australian flour is exceedingly scarce on 
spot, and even 78 per cent, which is some- 
times very white, brings 80s, ex-store. The 
little all-white Australian flour now avail- 
able is worth 82s. Japanese flour on spot 
sells for 75s. 

No change has been made in the price 
of London-milled flour, which remains at 
61@62s, ex-mill, plus transport charges, 
but this week the price has not been offi- 
cially published, which is taken to mean 
that the authorities may allow an advance 
next week. Country millers mostly quote 
61@62s, ex-mill. 

OATMEAL 

What with spot scarcity and the warm 
weather, we hear little of oatmeal, of 
which the price is now controlled. There 
is a little Midlothian at £43 per ton, and 
of Aberdeen at £41, while a small arrival 
of coarse American is quoted at £39. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is weaker, bran being held at 
barely £13 per ton, while coarse middlings 
are now worth not more than £14 5s. 
THE MONEY SITUATION 
The greater part of the week money has 
n easy and in abundant supply, but the 
last day or two there has been an increased 
demand, and whereas the rate for loans 
for the day was previously 3@4 per cent, 
it is now 4@4Y%, per cent. The increased 
demand is in connection with the payment 
of £25,000,000 treasury bills, and the sur- 
Plus funds were fairly well used up. 
n consequence of the active demand for 
money, discount rates improved, and more 
were offered in the market. Three 
months’ bank bills were offered at 4 11-16 
@4% per cent, four months’ at 4%, six 
months’ at 4%, @4 18-16, and trade bills at 
prt The bank rate remains at 5 per 


Pe German mark has been steadily 
alling this week, and at Berne 100 marks, 





which normally equal 123.45fr, were quot- 
ed at 70.20fr, as compared with 71.50 on 
June 8. The present quotation is a de- 
preciation of nearly 434, per cent. 

There has been a steady upward move- 
ment in the price of silver, which is said 
to be due to the absorption of the metal 
by America for internal purposes, with 
the result that not sufficient is being re- 
ceived by this country to meet require- 
ments. The present price of 39 1-16d 
per ounce has not been touched since Au- 
gust, 1892. 


KILLED IN ACTION 


We deeply regret to have to announce 
the death of Second Lieutenant A. L. 





porters, Glasgow, has no less than five 
sons fighting for their country. Three of 
these have been wounded and are at pres- 
ent in hospitals, but it is understood that 
they are all making satisfactory progress 
towards recovery. 


A WAR ROMANCE 

Robert Gentles, formerly of the firm of 
McLaren & Gentles, New York, was mar- 
ried last week to Miss Lisette Wilson, a 
nurse at the hospital where Mr. Gentles 
was recovering from wounds received in 
action while serving in France. Mr. Gen- 
tles is of Scotch birth, but an American 
citizen. Shortly after the sinking of the 
Lusitania he gave up his business, went 


The Late Second Lieutenant A. L. Hamilton 


Hamilton, of the Durham Light Infantry, 
killed in action while leading his men dur- 
ing the recent British advance at Messines. 
He was the only son of Archibald Hamil- 
ton, senior partner of the flour importing 
firm of Archibald Hamilton & Sons, Glas- 


Ww. 

The news of his death was received with 
the deepest sorrow by the Glasgow flour 
trade, in which he was immensely popular. 
He was of splendid physique, and owing 
to his strong character and personality 
was held in high regard by both his per- 
sonal and business friends. He was 27 
years of age, and was married only about 
a year ago, thus leaving a young widow to 
mourn his loss. 


FIVE SONS FIGHTING 


L. Hamilton, a retired partner 
bald Hamilton & Sons, flour im- 


Geor; 
of A 


to Canada, and enlisted in a Canadian 
infantry regiment. In course of time he 
was promoted to the rank of corporal. 
After several remarkable escapes he was 
severely wounded and sent to the hospital 
in England where he met Miss Wilson. 


GOOD CROP PROSPECTS 


Owing to the severe winter and late 
spring, the prospect for good crops in the 
United Kingdom was not encouraging 
early in the season. In fact, at the be- 
ginning of April the season was considered 
fully three to four weeks late. Since then 
the weather has been exceptionally fine, 
with an unusual amount of sunshine, with 
the result that crops show an enormous im- 
provement, and, if anything, are ahead of 
time. 

Winter-sown wheat looks well and is 
already heading out, so the harvest this 


year should be early. It has also been 
an exceptionally favorable year for spring- 
sown crops, which are all looking in excel- 
lent condition. Since the beginning of 
April the rainfall has been light, and more 
is needed for the hay and root crops. 
Taken altogether, the prospect for crops 
is quite favorable in most sections of the 
country. 
FOREIGN FLOUR 

Another week has gone by and still the 
government has not given importers any 
foreign flour for distribution. It is un- 
derstood that the arrivals of foreign flour 
are quite heavy, but that it is all being put 
into store. The distribution of wheat to 
local millers has been on a freer basis, 
and there are some on the market who say 
they would not be surprised to hear that 
the government had decided to allow an 
improvement in the quality of bread. If 
such were the case, it would be most ac- 
ceptable to all classes. 


RECEIVES DECORATION 


Captain Cleveland Keyes, son of S. K. 
Keyes, of Daren Mills, Dartford, whom 
many millers will remember meeting a few 
years ago when he was in America, has 
been awarded the Military Cross. Captain 
Keyes was studying at Toronto University 
when the war broke out, but returned to 
England and secured a commission in the 
Royal Field Artillery. 


DEATH OF J. L, PHILLIPPS 


J. L. Phillipps, a well-known member of 
the London flour trade, died last Saturday 
at the Brompton Hospital for Consump- 
tives, at the age of 46. He was at one 
time a member of the late firm of Roland 
& Phillipps. After leaving that firm he 
became associated with Campbell & Phil- 
lipps, Ltd. Just previous to his death he 
was in the London office of H. N. Bath- 
gate & Co., of Bristol. He was a man of 
splendid physique, and a few years ago no 
one would have believed that he would be- 
come a victim of the disease from which 
he died. He visited the United States in 
1904, in the interests of Campbell & 
Phillipps, Ltd. 


A NEW PROCESS 


A new process has recently been invented 
by A. Vassall, of Harrow; England, by 
which a species of flour is obtained from 
horse-chestnuts. The “flour” is not 
edible, or, as the inventor describes it, is 
not an edible carbohydrate. It is, how- 
ever, suitable for taking the place of an 
essential substance, believed to be used in 
munitions, that has hitherto been made 
from barley and corn. Experiments dur- 
ing the past winter have been completely 
satisfactory, and have resulted in obtain- _ 
ing the necessary “flour” from the horse- 
chestnuts. 

It is estimated that every ton of chest- 
nuts used for the commodity in question 
will release 12 cwts (of 112 lbs) of corn, as 
it is understood that originally large quan- 
tities of barley, and later of corn, were 
used in its manufacture, and the substitu- 
tion of the horse-chestnut “flour” is conse- 
quently considered of great value. Mr. 
Vassall, the inventor, is a science master at 
Harrow. It is understood that his process 
has been taken up by the government, 
which is now about to develop it. 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 12 

What limited demand there is for flour 
is confined to a few consumers who, for 
special purposes, require a certain propor- 
tion of the old-time finer grades. As these 
qualities are now getting very scarce in all 
positions, resellers are prepared to dole 
them out rather than force a sale. Recent 
quotations are thus well maintained, nomi- 
nally 71s per 280 lbs, ex-quay, for 78 per 
cent flour, up to as much as 93s 6d for 
first patents. 

No imported flour has so far been given 
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out by the authorities for distribution in 
this market. 

Low-grade flours on resale are firmly 
held, but are in limited request. Some 
bakers: are asking about 65s, and for red 
dog about 53s, both ex-quay. 

Australian 78 per cent flour‘on spot has 
realized up to 90s, ex-quay, but is a slow 
Sale. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE ll 


Importers of flour in Glasgow are prac- 
tically at a standstill. They have been 
doing a little, however, in distributing 
flour which the government gave out, and 
which was quickly taken up. The demand 
is still keen for any white flour going, 
while 76 per cents are also eagerly sought 
after. 

Bakers are making a very creditable 
loaf from the regulation flour. Of course, 
the local millers are busy on the wheat that 
is supplied to them, and their flour is 
quoted at 62s 6d, but for any white flour 
obtainable the bakers willingly pay 90 
@%4s. . 

Oatmeal, although still scarce, is not so 
strong as it was, owing doubtless to warm- 
er weather having set in. The price varies 
according to the quality. The finest is at 
100s per 280 lbs, good ordinary meals at 
98s, and Canadian at 94@95s. 

Mill offals command a ready sale at firm 
values. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


The Flour Millers’ Association of Edin- 
burgh and Leith still asks 64s for govern- 
ment straight-run flour, while in Edin- 
burgh, Leith and Midlothian oatmeal mill- 
ers quote 100s per sack of 280 lbs. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE ll 


There is still no change in the flour 
trade, and there seems to be no chance of 
one, at any rate as far as importers are 
concerned, until the government begins to 
offer some flour. 

Weather conditions in Ireland are ideal. 
A very large acreage of potatoes has been 
sown, with a corresponding increase in the 
area put under oats, but wheat has not in- 
creased much. For one thing, Irish wheat 
is not altogether suitable for making flour, 
owing to the soft climate, although it is 
ideal for turning into wheat meal. Country 
people are in the habit of getting it ground 
and working it into the white flour when 
baking, which tends to keep down the con- 
sumption of the white product itself. 

There is a great slackening in the de- 
mand for bread and flour in general, 
chiefly due, first, to the advent of warm 
weather, and, second, to high prices. Peo- 
ple are not now stocking up any more, and 
are using what they have on hand. Home 
millers are busy, not so much because of a 
very big demand, as because imported 
flour now is a thing of the past, except in 
retail quantities. 

Some little lots of ordinary white Min- 
neapolis flour were quoted at 90s, ex-quay, 
Belfast or Dublin, and at this price sales 
have been made. In fact, for retail lots 
the price has crept up to almost 100s per 
sack. There is no war-grade flour on hand. 

Some retail lots of white Kansas flours 
are still being offered at 90@95s. War- 
grade is quoted at 85s, but there is very 
little offered. 

For old white American soft winters, in 
small retail lots, 100s has been obtained 
quite easily, and bakers have been willing 
to give as high as 90@95s for any little lots 
offered. 

For 78 per cent Australian flours 85@ 
86s is easily obtainable, and some old white 
flour offered from English ports has been 
sold at 95s. 


MILL OFFALS 


The consumptive demand is poor, but 
owing to the fact that millers are not mak- 
ing large quantities, they can easily sell 
all their surplus at a shade under present 
quotations to speculators, who take any- 
thing offered at 5s per ton below present 
prices. Good white bran is easier, and can 
now be bought at £16 10s. Pollard ranges 
£16 10s@£16 15s, which is slightly easier 
on the week. 

Linseed cakes are very dull, although 
stocks are low. The nominal price is £24 
per ton, which is the same as a week ago. 
Cotton cakes are quoted at £22 per ton. 
All classes of feedingstuffs have had a 
dull week, with pressure to sell onthe part 
of makers. 


\ 
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THE COLUMBIA MARKETS 


South Carolina City Doing Considerable Re- 
_ sale Business—Items Concerning City’s 
Dealers and Buyers 


During the last few months considerable 
resale flour was moved in this market. It 
is said that one lot of 1,000 bbls changed 
hands six times, each party making a profit 
on it. About 75 per cent of the flour sold 
is self-rising and comes from the soft 
wheat winter mills. Pacific: Coast mills 
played an important part in this market 
on the present crop. 

Reports were circulated some months 
ago that brokers and jobbers had large 
quantities of flour booked. This was true 
in some instances. One jobber with prac- 
tically no rating of financial standing, was 
reported to have 50,000 bbls booked and 
disposed of 20,000 at a handsome profit 
to a big flour jobber. In some instances 
mills tried to cancel contracts when they 
heard of the standing of some of the trade 
they had booked and how they were dis- 
posing of the flour under market prices. 
In each instance, where the mill wanted to 
cancel, the buyer refused and forced mill 
to make deliveries. 

Eight brokers, three wholesale grocers, 
three retail groceries and five flour and 
feed dealers are located here. 

E. L. Reeves & Co., 611 Lady Street, 
flour brokers and commission merchants, 
represent the Mansfield (Ohio) Milling 
Co; Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills; Blake 
Milling Co., Kingman Mills, Scott County 
Milling Co., David Stott Flour Mills and 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. The lat- 
ter two were recently started. 

J. E. Auld Co., 701 Gervais Street, 
brokers, represent the Harrisonburg ( Va.) 
Milling Co, and the Trenton Milling Co. 

Bailey Distributing Co., 1121 Lincoln 
Street, have moved to 701 Gervais Street, 
where they obtained larger quarters for 
their flour and feed and wholesale grocery 
business. At the new location, they have 
two brick buildings, 50x125, and 75x75. 
The latter will be fitted up for the manu- 
facturing of bean meal. They handle 
flour from the Wasco Warehouse Milling 
Co. 

Columbia Grain & Provision~ Co., 801 
Gervais Street, flour and feed jobbers, 
handle from 20,000 to 30,000 bbls of flour 
annually from the Piedmont Mills, Dunlop 
Mills, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., New Era 
Milling Co., and others. They are large 
buyers of feed, corn and oats. 

Adluh Milling Co., 804 Gervais Street, 
operating a feed mill of 30 tons and 2,000 
bus of meal daily, are having plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a 50-ton bean 
mill, equipped with modern machinery. It 
will be housed in a three-story brick build- 
ing, 42x30. They are car buyers of feed, 
corn, oats, chicken feeds, etc. The Colum- 
bia Grain & Provision Co. and the Adluh 
pee Co, are controlled by the same 
capital, being under the management of 
B. R. Cooner. They handle over 1,000 
cars annually. 

Kirkland Distributing Co., 912 Lady 
Street, are said to be the largest exclusive 
flour jobbers in the state and handle up- 
wards of 100,000 bbls annually. They- have 
a modern two-story brick building, with 
a mixing and blending plant in connection. 
A two-story brick warehouse, 80x200, is in 
course of erection, located on the Seaboard 
railroad, to be used for storage purposes. 
A retail seed and feed store is maintained 
at 1411 Assembly Street. Mills dealt with 
are: J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Hutchinson (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
rate Flour Co., Amendt Milling Co., 
Eldred Milling Co., David Stott Flour 
Mills, Garland Milling Co., Acme-Evans 
Co. and others. 

W. T. Martin & Sons, 1406 Assembly 
Street, wholesale grocers, have handled 
about 10,000 bbls of flour on the present 
crop from the Dunlop Mills, Northwestern 
Mill & Elevator Co., Nashville Roller 
Mills, Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., 
Sperry Flour Co. and others. 

D. R. Flennkin, 1210 Washington Street, 
is a broker dealing in corn and oats. 

T. C. Huiet, 14 Hook Building, flour 
broker and commission merchant, was 
formerly known as the Merchants Ware- 
house & Distributing Co. Since entering 
the brokerage business, he features flour, 
representing the Dunlop Mills, Canadian 


Mill & Elevator Co., Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., and Louisville Cereal Co. 

Columbia Grocery Co., Hampton and 
Assembly streets, retail grocery, handle 
about 10 cars of flour and 25 of feed, corn 
and oats annually, the flour coming from 
Williams Bros. & Co. and the feed from 
various mills. ’ 

Montgomety Grocery Co., 1108 Hamp- 
ton Street, retail grocery, handles about 
1,000 bbls of flour and 12 cars of feed, 
corn and oats annually, getting its supply 
from the local jobbers. 

The Jordan Grain & Provision Co. is 
now known as Jordan & Brice, flour bro- 
kers and commission merchants, with 
offices at 1109 Palmetto Building, repre- 
senting the Pfeffer Milling Co., Sparks 
Milling Co., Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Amendt Milling Co., Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co. and others. 

Lorick & Lowrance, 1527 Main Street, 
wholesale and retail grocers, use about 
5,000 bbls of flour and 50 cars of feed, 
corn and oats annually from Ballard & 
Ballard, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. and 
others. J. B. Duke, flour buyer, said their 
business is the best for a number of years. 

R. Leon Shull, 1606 Main Street, feed 
dealer, handles around 300 cars annually 
from various mills. 

J. B..Pendland, 1126 Washington Street, 
a retail grocer operating a chain of 10 cash 
stores, handles about 18 cars of flour, feed, 
etc., annually from Pfeffer Milling Co., 
Nashville Roller Mills and others. 

A. E. King, 411 L. & E. Building, bro- 
ker, represents C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
Huegely Milling Co. and others. 

John F. Brice & Co., 513 L. & E. Build- 
ing, is a new brokerage company to open 
at this address that will handle flour and 
feed. 

W. H. Ruff, Jr., 701 Union National 
Bank Building, broker and commission 
merchant, represents the Federated Mills 
Co., J. P. Burrows & Sons, and others. 

Mixco Feed Co., with headquarters at 
Charleston, S. C., has an office at 601 Union 
National Bank Building. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





BUYING FLOUR BY BRAND 


One Flour Sale Involves Questions on Quality 
Requirements, Attachment of Draft Pro- 
ceeds, and Bank’s Liability 


We are asked for an opinion on the 
merits of a controversy existing between 
an Indiana mill and an eastern customer 
upon a claim of the latter that a carload 
of flour received from the mill was below 
the quality called for by the contract 
under which it was purchased. The case 
justifies the interest of the flour trade as 
involving legal principles which inhere in 
daily transactions. 

It seems that the mill authorized one of 
its eastern brokers to sell two of its brands, 
one “a very high grade patent,” and the 
other, “Old Times,” second-grade flour. 
Negotiations conducted by the mill through 
the broker resulted in booking of an order 
for “one car, 200 barrels of our Old Times 
flour, packed in wood, freight paid at 
$10.85.” 

The sale was made on a sample submit- 
ted by the broker’s salesman to the cus- 
tomer, and there was nothing in the writ- 
ten negotiations to show any — repre- 
sentation of quality; the confirmations of 
the contract merely calling for “Old 
Times” flour. The customer asserts and 
the salesman denies that there was a verbal 
representation by the latter that the flour 
was “first patent.” 

The customer paid an arrival draft, with 
bill of lading attached, covering the pur- 
chase price, but about the same time, ap- 
parently, telegraphed the mill: “Car flour 
here not patent flour. Very dark. What 
are you going to do about it?” The mill 
replied that the shipment was not sold as 
best patent, but that it was “good ordinary 
patent flour.” 

Under a resale of the flour, the customer 
allowed the ultimate buyer a deduction of 
$1.50 bbl on a theory of inferior quality 
and claims reimbursement from the mill 
against this loss. 

Before the collecting bank remitted the 
proceeds of the draft, the customer at- 
tached them under suit brought against 
the mill for damages for the claimed 
failure of the mill to deliver flour of the 
agreed quality. 

But draft had been sold by the mill 
to an Indiana bank through which it was 
drawn, at the time the shipment was made. 
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Hence, the attachment “pore are 
being resisted by the bank on the groung 
that its funds, and not the mill’s, hay. 
been seized. . 

The following legal questions arc pre- 
sented: 

1. Did the mill fulfill its contract with 
the customer? 

2. In any event, can the customer assert 
the deduction allowed the ultimate buyer 
as the mill’s measure of liability? : 

3. Were the proceeds of the draft sub. 
ject to attachment or garnishment, eve, 
if the customer had a valid claim against 
the mill? 

4. Is the collecting bank in Virginia 
liable to the Indiana bank or the mill fo; 
failure to remit the proceeds before the 
attachment or garnishment was levied? 

1. I am of the opinion that if the flour 
delivered was up to the standard of the 
“Old Times” brand and conformed to the 
— submitted to the customer as basis 

f the sale, the mill fulfilled its contract 
and the customer has no valid clain, 

There is no more firmly settled rule of 
law than that where goods are soli with 
reference to a sample as a standard of 

uality, the seller fulfills his contract by 
elivering goods conforming to the simple. 

The same common-sense reasoning ap- 

lies to sales by reference to brands. Ag 

s been frequently mentioned in The 
Northwestern Miller, the courts hold that 
where there is a sale of flour, the quality 
of which is indicated in the contract only 
by reference to an established brand, a 
selling mill performs its contract hy de- 
livering flour of that grade, regardless of 
its particular quality or suitability to the 
buyer’s purposes. 

t is assumed that the sample sulnitted 


.in this case was of “Old Times” flour. If 


so, the mill’s position is doubly strength- 

ened, because the buyer was charged with 

notice of the aged of the flour to be de- 
y 


livered, both designation of its brand 
and by the character of the sample. If, 
however, the sample was superior in qual- 


ity to the standard of “Old Times” flour, 
then the buyer would be entitled to receive 


the higher quality, especially if he did not - 


— just what grade “Old Times” stood 
or. 

As to the customer’s claim that the sales- 
man verbally represented that the flour 
would be first patent, which is denied by 
the salesman, I am of the opinion that the 
case falls within the general rule of law 
that where the quality of goods to be sold 
is indicated by a written contract (a “writ- 
ten” contract need not be formal and may 
consist of berths. rene ml the buyer will 


not be permitted to rely upon a claimed 
concurrent or pre-existing verbal repre- 
sentation by the seller that the goods 
would be of higher quality than that called 
sti). the written agreement. (17 Cyc. 
611). 


2. Even if the customer can show that 
the mill failed to deliver flour of the qual- 
ity contracted for, it is clear that what was 
allowed to the customer’s buyer by way of 
deduction on the und of inferiority of 
the flour is no leat sablonee of the amount 
of damage sustained by the customer. 
This is shown by a decision handed down 
within the last few weeks by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court in the 
case of F. W. Stock & Son vs. Snell. 
There the court decided that what a buyer 
resells flour for is no evidence of its actual 
value, and referred to the well-settled 
legal principle that the measure of the 
buyer’s damage is the excess of the value 
of the flour as it was represente: to be 
above its actual value. These valies may 
be ascertained by reference to prevailing 
market prices, but not by a «eduction 
which the buyer may allow to one of his 
customers in settlement of the latters 
claim. 

3. If the draft was transferre«| to the 
Indiana bank with intention to vest title 
to the proceeds in the bank, the attach- 
ment or garnishment proceedings must 
fail for the very good reason that the 
funds levied on did not belong to the mill, 
but to the bank. A different conclusion 
would be called for, however, if the draft 


belonged to the mill at the time of its pay- 
ment. But the law is clear that the owner- 
ship of property, evidenced by 4 draft 
attached to a of lading, may be trans- 


ferred, the same as any other species of 
property, and thereafter the proceeds can- 
not be regarded as belonging to the trans 
feror of the draft, any more than after 
taking up the draft, bill of lading -_ 
goods by the buyer, the goods would 
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xi LEADING MILLS OF MINNESOTA ‘ 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


THE QUALITY THAT WINS! 
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ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. 


H. H. KING, President Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 








The Standard of Standards 


CERESOTA 


Made by 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 

















4 H. P. Gautauer, Vice-President and Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 

e 4 

bn Discriminating Bakers Use bd ° 

: “Golden Link” George C. Christian & Co. Goodhue Mill Company 

' den Link” Flour i : 

i and it is made solely of Hard Merchant Millers Brands: Lai Flour Exchange 

f Spring Wheat Correspondence Solicited MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, “Simplex,” MINNEAPOLIS 
BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS, Minneapolis Also proprietors of mills at ASHTON, S. D., and REDFIELD, 8. D. * MINN. 




















